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TRY A CHANGES). 
GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


get a new minister. If the right sort of people are not attracted to the 

church, get a new minister. If the children do not care for the Sunday- 
school, get a new minister. If the men are conspicuous by their absence from 
church services, get a new minister. If the meeting-house is old and shabby 
and a new one is needed, a change in ministers may turn the trick. If there 
is a division among the devoted, a different type of parson may heal the 
breach. If the church has not the position in the community that some of 
its members feel that it should have, a new minister is the answer. ‘This 
is a widely-used panacea for church ills. 


ie congregations fall off, get a new minister. If the treasurer is embarrassed, 


Why not try what a change in the parish will do instead of a change of 
ministers? 

After all, is it not our church? If we are for it, it will take more than a 
minister to make it fail. It would be vastly refreshing to see a parish make a 
church succeed in spite of the minister. Suppose notice were given to the 
minister that the people would be on hand Sunday morning, be he brilliant 
or dull, and if there were no chance of his being judged by an absent congre- 
gation, what think you the effect upon him would be? 


Suppose we said, when the treasurer complains, “This is our job; let us 
make ourselves personally responsible for it. It is our church and those 
interested of course want to pay for it.” Would it not add more than a 
cubit to the stature of our self-respect? If there is division, let the chastise- 
ment be upon us, and not upon a presumably innocent third person. ‘The 
ancient prayer, ‘Create in me a clean heart and renew a right spirit within 
me, O Lord,” is not for ritualistic uses only; it has practical values. 
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Fundamentalism With Us? 


E AWOKE on a bright morning to learn 

from Unity that “the Fundamentalist con- 
troversy is raging inside the Unitarian body .ex- 
actly as it is inside the Baptist, the Presbyterian, 
and the Episcopalian bodies.” We are told “it 
does not use the same phraseology; the Unitarian 
Fundamentalists are called theists, and the Mod- 
ernists are called humanists.” The former are 
“intensely sectarian,’ the latter “have little in- 
terest in the denomination.” These humanists, 
concludes Mr. Holmes, “do not belong in Unita- 
rianism as it is now denominationally ordered.”' 

Among those by whom the denomination is 
“ordered” is Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, director of the 
American Unitarian Association, executive secre- 
tary of the Federation of Religious Liberals, and 
the person who conceived the Central Council of 
Unitarian agencies, which evolved into the new 
denominational polity. He is an outstanding 
humanist. As an organization man ‘he is sur- 
passed by no Unitarian. John H. Dietrich of Min- 
neapolis is minister of a large and loyally affiliated 
Unitarian congregation, and is called upon by 
the General Conference, the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, the Ministers’ Institute, and divers regional 
Unitarian conferences to speak. Many would say 
he is the humanist pre-eminent among us. 

Frank C. Doan, successor of the sainted Gannett 
in Rochester, New York, is continually speaking 
and writing under denominational auspices, no- 
tably for the Young People’s Religious Union. The 
scholarly Charles H. Lyttle is certainly to be 
aligned with the humanists, in sympathy, at least, 
and he has been called to the professorship of 
church history in the Meadville Theological School, 
the very citadel of our denominational “ordering.” 
170 
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If there be other humanists who are disqualified, 
we should like to know their names. 

And may we say for them all that instead of 
being indifferent to theology, as Mr. Holmes says, 
it is in fact their theology which makes them stand 
up and stand out. It is one of the heritages of 
his early wrong training that leads Unity’s Editor 
to say characteristically that “a body of doctrine” 
and “a theological point of view” do not interest 
our humanists; that their concern is with “a 
method, an ideal, a spirit.” Those last six words 
are the key to a situation from which we differ 
heartily and thoughtfully. They are the words 
that represent the revolt from intellectualism 
among liberals, and the revolt went too far. Meth- 
od, ideal, and spirit are great; intellectual prin- 
ciple, theology, and church organization are just 
as great, and without them all together we can do 
nothing. 

Of course there is no such thing as Fundamen- 
talism in our churches. There is a difference of 
theological opinion, ranging the full length of 
thought. We glory in that nonconformity. But 


‘we say flatly and finally that there is no proscrib- 


ing of any person for any beliefs, conservative or 
progressive, reactionary or radical, and no dog- 
matic standard or requirement in the fellowship- 
ing of ministers. The very soul of Fundamental- 
ism is external authority. Certain beliefs must be 
held, or the disbeliever is a heretic and is cast out 
—if possible. Nothing like that is known among 
us. Freedom is our being. There is only the au- 
thority of the individual over himself in the Unita- 
rian Church. 

Some churches may not care for a man’s doc- 
trine, as in other instances they may not care for 
a man’s personality. That is their right. They 
also have their own selves to respect. They choose 
and employ whom they prefer. If a minister 
preaches a doctrine which his congregation finds 
unacceptable, he is not the man to serve them. But 
neither the congregation nor the denomination will 
tell him he is a heretic. It is simply impossible. 
Our history, tradition, and genius all speak one 
language. Freedom is the antithesis of authority, 
and Unitarianism is the antithesis of Fundamen- 
talism. ' 

There is no raging controversy among us. Life 
with us is rather quiet. Some think we are in need 
of another intellectual and spiritual wrestling 
such as we had in 1921. Certain matters are alive; 
for example, our attitude toward the liberally 
minded persons here and there in the so-called or- 
thodox churches. One opinion says, Let us first 
make as much as we may of these brethren and 
their struggle which is like our struggle. Let us 
be hospitable. We are all doing the same work. 
Our first task is fellowship. 

Another view is, Let us go on with our historic 
task. We must keep abreast of truth. Our atti- 
tude toward men in other churches who have lib- 
eral disposition is, as ever, hospitable. But our 
history shows that it is not chiefly solicitude about 
winning other men and other denominations, but 
boldness and power in proclaiming our own gospel 


that best builds our church and promotes our 
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. not a nation but a congeries of peoples. 
_ the bottom of the pot do we feel the melting process. 
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cause. Our first task is the truth in perfect free- 
dom. The emphasis on truth, we believe, is pri- 
mary; on fellowship, secondary. And the fellow- 
ship, we must be quite sure, is based on truth. The 
other emphasis is in our opinion unsound, aca- 
demic, and it will not work. We cannot hope for 
rapid advances of large numbers to the free posi- 
tion. We cannot force the advance. We can go 
into all the world and persuade the world. We 
should be ourselves. We should express ourselves. 
Always that comes first. We have a distinctive 
place or we would not be a distinctive body. We 
do not turn back and merge with the other denom- 
inations, nor even look too long toward them. We 
go forward and rejoice when even one who was 


lost or lagging finds himself among us on the 


broad highway of the abundant life. 


America a Nation? 


S AMERICA A NATION? According to Ram- 

say Muir, a nation is “a body of people living 
together with ties of affinity,” including occupa- 
tion of a defined area, unity of race, unity of 
language, unity of religion, common subjection to 
a systematic government, community of economic 
interest, possession of a common tradition; and to 
these factors William McDougall. would add “such 
organization as will render the group .. . 


Count over these qualifications one by one, and 
if they are sound, certainly in some points we are 
Only in 


Some will agree with Dr. Charles W. Eliot that 
the better way is to have some of the races pre- 
serve their central and distinctive characteristics, 
and contribute their own gifts to the whole life, 
without “melting.” But the desire of most people 
is that we shall become—it may be in a thousand 
years—-one people and a true nation. Even the 
Negro, it is believed by some students, will become 
merged in the predominant strain. To live to- 


gether is to grow together, seems the law, and cer- . 


tain it is that Mongol, Slav, Teuton, Celt, and 
Jew, as they move up and down this land grow 
alike, and like the elder among us in appearance, 
in customs, and in ideas. 

The problem is baffling even to ethnic experts, 
who only make their best deductions. When some 
of them propose segregation of the various racial 
elements, we object. That way trouble lies. Separa- 
tion means antipathy. We should live together, 
understand and appreciate one another, and main- 
tain in common the ideals for which this country 
was established. If we cannot avoid, as we ought, 
the violating of biological law by crossing race 
stocks that ought not to mingle, we can do very 
much for our peace and progress by keeping the 
spiritual law, which is not higher than the other 
but does restrain the baser race impulses and ideas 
common to all peoples. Here religion ought to be 
the handmaiden of science. The two are interde- 
pendent. - 23 
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capable 
of collective deliberation and collective volition.” 
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The Homely Test 


Nie MAY BE CALLED the homely test 
for child labor is interesting and for some of 
us convincing. Before a Rotary Club a speaker 
took his stand against the proposed Amendment, 
and asked for a show of hands of the members 
who had gone to work when they were mere boys. 
Nearly one half of the audience of one hundred 
and fifty successful men qualified. Loud applause. 
And then someone ventured this question, “How 
many of us want our boys to go to work at the age 
you who showed your hands went to work?” Not 
a hand! 

There. is doubtless honest sentiment opposed to 
the Amendment, and Will Rogers would easily 
separate it from the other kind. The lariat phi- 


 losopher proposes that employers of children pay 


them the same wages they pay grownups. He 
thinks that would show up the mill owners and 
others who take child labor for the simple reason 
that they can make money out of it. 

Our feeling is deeply like that of Heywood 
Broun, who says in the World: “If I were a child 
working twelve hours a day in a factory and some- 
body showed me Nicholas Murray Butler’s an- 
nouncement that the defeat of the Amendment was 
a triumph for the youth of America, I don’t know 
whether I’d burst out laughing or just go on 
crying.” 


Notes 


Says Maude Royden: “We are hearing much 
to-day about the terrible importance of young 
people. We are all impressed by that importance. 
But the attitude adopted to-day, that it is impos- 
sible to do anything with grown-up people, is very 
discouraging. It is a gospel of despair. If you 
cannot teach grown-up people anything, how are 
you going to get at the child, who is in their hands 
and so much under their influence?” 


As we expected, the Churchman favors the Junior 
Mr. Rockefeller’s plan that members of Protestant 
denominations other than the Protestant Episcopal 
Church become trustees of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Quoting Bishop William T. 
Manning who said, in rejecting the proposal, “The 
time has not yet arrived when the churches can 
function in one organization,” the Episcopalian 
organ says, “We wonder whether the people of 
New York find themselves in accord with this posi- 
tion.” ._Do the “Jews and Catholics who have con- 
tributed to the cathedral understand” that Bishop 
Manning wrote last October that the Cathedral is 
to be “a common center and rallying point of the 
forces of Protestant Christianity?” Our cotem- 
porary has always been liberal and Bishop Man- 
ning is Fundamentalist. They are hardly ever 
agreed. We concur with the Editor, that “the 
public is demanding a more definite interpreta- 
tion of the Cathedral slogan, “A shrine of worship 


for all people.” 


Dividing up the Last oh Africa 


Abyssinia almost the only part not under European control 


Sorra, January 24. 


HE DIVIDING UP of what is left of 

African Africa among the European 
powers is an interesting process, which 
has sent a shock of disturbance over the 
surface of Europe during the past few 
weeks. It was the backwash of this proc- 
ess of peaceful or belligerent absorption 
of African territory by European nations 
that sent British forces marching and 
British fleets maneuvering toward the 
Nile region at the end of last November. 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of Tun RuGistTER 


Mediterranean into Africa. The Spanish 
army had poor military luck in its ini- 
tial contacts with the “Fuzzy-Wuzzys,” 
and subsequently. Impressed by the de- 
feats which the Spanish troops in Africa 
were suffering because of the lack of 
supplies, inefficient personnel, and dam- 
aged morale, the Directorate gave it to 
be understood that it would abandon part 
of the Moroccan country it was trying 
to put in, order and concentrate its efforts 
on the rest of it. 


“MY FIRST WISH IS TO SEE THIS PLAGUE OF MANKIND, WAR, 
BANISHED FROM THE EARTH.”’—George Washington. 


ra 


‘ ' Keystone Photograph 
AERIAL VIEW OF MOUNT VERNON IN VIRGINIA 


f “the Father of his Country” named by his elder brother, who built it, for 
pomiral oon, under whom he served in the British Navy, and to-day America’s 
most treasured and hallowed shrine, visited each year by thousands of our country- 
men, and by the great personages from other lands who lay wreaths of solemn 

tribute upon the tomb which is situated within the grounds ~ 
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It was the process of deglutition of a 
part of Morocco by Spain that disturbed 
the repose of European statesmen last 
December. Abyssinia is almost the only 
part of Africa left under native rule, 
under close European control, be it pointed 
out. Virtually all the rest of Africa has 
been partitioned off into European colo- 
nial preserves, with a European instead 
of an African future before it. 

It was the “Euzzy-Wuzzys”’ under 
Spanish influence, adjoining French Mo- 
rocco, with Fez as its center, that set 
off the latest explosion in Africa. The 
Riffians saw Spain in a difficult situation 
internally because of the workings of the 
directorate set up by Captain General 
Primo de Rivera. They saw their oppor- 
tunity and proceeded to seize it. Primo 
de Rivera sent a Spanish army over the 
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This brought France to the qui vive 
and started England to watching Spanish 
tactics. France pointed out that she 
could not tolerate a “No Man’s Land” upon 
her Moroccan borders. Great Britain re- 
flected, as was indicated by her press and 
public men, that her own African hold- 
ings—and ‘they represent the lion’s share 
of European interests in Africa—would be 
endangered by the hauling down of a 
European flag in Northern Africa. 

France put the situation concretely to 
Spain by declaring that if Spain aban- 
doned any part of Spanish Morocco, 
France in self-preservation would have to 
take it over and occupy it in order to 
keep peace on her borders. A conference 
to include Spain, Great Britain, and 
France began to loom up. Spain was con- 
fronted with the choice of keeping up her 


scattered—and losing—fight in the ter- 
ritory under dispute or giving it up to a 
rival France, backed by an uneasy Brit- 
ain. 

In the meanwhile, Britain is wrestling 
with a problem of her own in the Soudan. 
The recent fall of Zaghloul Pasha in 
Egypt put the question of the Soudan in. 
the front place internationally. The 
Zaghloulists, and other Hgyptian patriots 
of the “Hgypt-for-the-Egyptians” school 
in general, held that when Great Britain 
after the War set up Egypt as a self-goy- 
erning, sovereign state, she implied that 
the adjoining Soudan, up the Nile Valley, 
would be governed from Cairo, and not 
from London. The Conservative govern- 
ment newly set up in London after the 
erushing defeat of Premier MacDonald in 
the parliamentary elections, took the 
vigorous position that the Soudan could 
not be turned over to the Egyptians to 
govern, and that it must be controlled 
directly from London. The bundling of 
the Egyptian forces out of the Soudan 
gave point to this British attitude. When 
Egypt withdrew her troops from the Sou- 
dan—under sharp compulsion, be it under- 
stood—she acquiesced in the British con- 
tention that the country of which Khar- 
toum is a landmark and “Chinese” Gordon 
a vivid reminder, was to be forever Brit- 
ish and not Egyptian. 


THUS THE PROCESS of parceling out 
Northern Africa among the European 
powers is going on, more or less steadily, 
but not without the shock of war opera- 
tions and rumors of war operations. 
Great Britain laid the strong hand on 
the Soudan because she has a strong hand. - 
Spain. has been suffering ill success in 
Morocco because she is Spain. Between 
Blasco Ibafiez and the “Fuzzy-Wuzzys” 
of Morocco, the Directorate of Primo de 
Rivera at Madrid is being tested to the 
utmost. But evidence that the Spanish 
people are stirred by any violent current 
of nationalism over their part of Morocco 
is conspicuous by its absence. ; 

In the final division of African territory 
among the great and formerly great Eu-. 
ropean powers—for instance, Spain and 
Portugal—one great power is missing at 
roll call. That power is Germany, with 
Austria-Hungary as an appendage to the 
German power. Much has been said 
against Germany as a colonizing power. 
It is being gradually established by ac- 
cumulating evidence, however, that as a 
colonizer Germany was not the least among 
the tribes. Comparisons between French 
and German administration in Africa, 
however superior the British system is 
generally conceded to be, are not always 
in favor of French methods. Often they 
are decidedly in favor of the German 
system. 

The British method of governing Afri- 
can territories is conspicuous because of 
the fact that the British send out ¢a- 

(Continued on page 191) 


Re umania’s 


Following is @ running digest and 
comment prepared for THE REGISTER 
from the exceedingly important Report 

of the Anglo-American Commission, 
whose chairman is Dr. Louis (C. 
Cornish. 


HE REPORT of the Anglo-American — 


Commission to Roumania, published 
to-day, presents a remarkable story of 
much importance to four great American 
churches, and of even more significance 
for the world’s peace. 

The Commission was sent to Roumania 
by the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 


-can Committee on the Rights of Religious 


Minorities, which consists of forty eminent 
men from all parts of the country. Among 
them are Archbishop Michael J. Curley of 
Baltimore, Charles W. Eliot of Cambridge, 
President William H. P. Faunce of Brown 
University, Herbert Hoover of Washing- 
ton, Hon. Robert Lansing, Bishop William 
¥. McDowell, Henry Morgenthau, Bishop 
Thomas ©. O’Reilly of Cleveland, Hon. 
Oscar Strauss, Hon. William H. Taft, Dr. 


-- William J. Walsh, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 


and others equally well known. 

This distinguished Committee has 
watched the treatment of minorities in 
different parts of the world, particularly 
in those sections of European territory 
which following the War were given by 


the Versailles Treaty to neighboring gov- 


ernments. Transylvania has been con- 
spicuous for the alleged abuses by the 
Roumanian Government of the four mil- 
lion minority peoples, most of them be- 
longing to the Lutheran, Reformed or 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Uni- 
tarian Churches. The first representa- 


- tives of the affiliated. churches outside 


of Transylvania were the members of the 
Unitarian Unit that went into Transyl- 
yania in 1919. The Unitarian Commission 
of 1922, appointed by the Committee on 
Minorities, reported. at length upon the 
alleged confiscation of land, the closing 
of the confessional schools, and similar 
problems. The Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
and Reformed Churches of this country 
have all sent in commissions whose re-. 


ports have from time to time been pub- 


lished. Last summer, the Committee on 
Minorities sent in an interdenominational 
Commission. It consisted of Rev. Sylves- 
ter W. Beach, D.D., of Princeton, Rev. 
Charles FE. Schaeffer, D.D., of - Philadel- 
phia, and Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., of 
Boston, chairman of the Commission, and 
there was added a representative of the 
British and Foreign Association, Rey. 
Arthur S. Hurn, D.Litt, of Leicester, 
England. — 

The Commission arrived in Bucharest 
early in June and was presented to the 
Roumanian authorities jointly by Sir 
Herbert Deering, the British | minister, 


and the Hon. Peter Jay, the American 
minister to Roumania, who represented 


to the Roumanian authorities that the 
he ‘the Commission were fair- 


s Conduct Toward — 


Minorities Not Satisfactory 


_ Abuses alleged and evasion charged by Anglo-American Eee ukion 


minded and well-known men moyed only 
by the desire to assist the four minority 
churches and their institutions, and that 
the Commission represented a constituency 
of at least sixty million members in the 
British Empire and the United States. 
The Roumanian Government received the 
Commission with the utmost courtesy. 
Interviews were held with Mr. Duca, Act- 
ing Prime Minister, Mr. Averescu, in 
charge of the Agrarian Reform Laws, Mr. 
Lepadato, Minister of Cults and Arts, and 
with the Metropolitan Archbishop of the 
Roumanian Church, and others who were 
directly responsible for the management 
of some department touching the life of 
these minority peoples. 
Queen Marie summoned the Commis- 


The Report Says 


Roumania continues to violate the 
rights of the minority churches in 
Transylvania. 


Unless a solution can be found for 
the present problems, racial and lin- 
guistic, religious and economic, Tran- 
sylvania will continue to be one of the 
saddest lands in Europe, and a men- 
acing danger-spot for the peace of the 
world. 


The reply of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment to the charges of the Commission 
is “evasive and inconclusive.” 


One hundred and thirty-five specific 
cases of complaint are “not exceptional 
or exhaustive, but typical and symp- 
tomatic.” 


Roumania is not keeping either the 
letter or the spirit of the Trianon Treaty. 


Churches and societies are urged to 
continue for the present their financial 
-aid to the Minority Churches. 


“The entire civilized world is deeply 
concerned in the settlement of the 
issues involved.” 


The Commission traveled about 2,500 
miles by automobile, hearing testimony 
from all classes of the population in the 
centers of Transylvanian life. 


Abuses are listened to sympathet- 
ically, and relief is promised by Rou- 
mania. Then nothing whatever is done. 


The affiliated churches in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States have a duty 
to perform just so long as the present 
conditions obtain. 


eiuiiers to Court and received them with 
great courtesy. Later the Queen- and 
King Ferdinand entertained the Commis- 
sion at luncheon. The report says that 
the problem of minorities was freely dis- 
eussed at all these interviews and that 
several of the high Roumanian Ministers 
of State frankly admitted that mistakes 
in management had occurred when Tran- 
sylvania was first ceded to Roumania, but 
they protested that such mistakes were 
no part of the Roumanian policy and 
were due to minor officials. Mr. Duca 
is quoted as protesting that the Roumanian 
xovernment was guided only by the high- 
est motives of tolerance and generosity. 
After prolonged conferences, the high Rou- 
manian Ministers of State requested the 
Commission to make the fullest investiga- 
tion, and promised that if they could dis- 
cover well-attested cases of abuse and 
would duly submit them, the Government 
after its own investigation would right 
the wrongs and punish the eyil-doers. 
Indeed, the Government went further and 
offered the Commission a special car, for 
an indefinite period, to travel through 
Roumania at the Government’s expense, 
and officials and interpreters were offered 
to accompany the Commission, which was 
urged to stay until the fullest possible 
investigation had been made. We learn 
that the Commission declined all these 
offers of assistance, desiring to proceed 
without even the appearance of being too 
closely chaperoned by the Roumanian 
Government. 

After receiving much hospitality from 
the government officials in Bucharest, the 
Commission proceeded into Transylvania 
to the capital city, Cluj-Kolozsvar, where 
it immediately came into touch with the 


' officials of the Presbyterian, Roman Catho- 


lic and Unitarian Churches, and of 
the Lutheran churches both Magyar and 
Saxon. The Saxons in Transylvania wel- 
comed the change from the Hungarian to 
the Roumanian rule. The Commission 
reports that now the Saxon population is 
fully as bitter in its denunciation of Rou- 
manian rule as are the Hungarians in 
Transylvania. 

The Commission traveled about 2,500 
miles by automobile, hearing testimony 
from all classes of the population in the 
centers of Transylvanian life. 

The members of the Commission then 
reassembled in Cluz-Kolozsvér in counsel 
with the heads of the minority churches. 
The Council met in the Chief Consistory 
Room of one of the churches, lined with 
ancient portraits and coats of arms, and 
gathered around the long table were rep- 
resentatives of all the minority groups. 
There were high officials of the Roman 
Catholic Church, headed by Canon Balars ; 
the Archbishop was unable to be present, 
but came to Cluj later and talked with 
the Commission. Bishop Nagy of the 
Reformed Church (also called Presby- 
terian) was one of the leading members. 
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He has a million souls in his great diocese. 
Bishop Ferenecz (Unitarian) in his ninety- 
first year, being the senior of those pres- 
ent, presided. He is perhaps the best 
loved man in Transylvania. This great 
Council freely discussed the situation of 
all the minority peoples in detail. The 
testimony was in absolute accord. The 
Roumanian treatment of all these minori- 
ties, Saxon and Magyar, tends to strangle 
the minority institutions, takes away the 
land ,endowments for educational and 
church purposes, deals unjustly in the 
courts, where often, against the provisions 
of the Treaty, only Roumanian speech is 
permitted, and allows the local officials 
to inflict grave injustices. Such are the 
allegations. This Council held a number 
of sessions and submitted a mass of testi- 
mony. ; 
Confiscation of Lands 


The Commission then returned to 
Bucharest, again interviewed the High 
Ministers of State, and gave them a 
luncheon, at which the British and Ameri- 
can ministers to Roumania were present. 
Here the Commission reported its findings 
and discussions followed. Many of the 
facts submitted were freely admitted to be 
true, but the High Commissioners of State 
very naturally requested to have the whole 
matter put in writing. As soon as this 
great quantity of testimony could, be col- 
lated, the Commission, submitted, a Memo- 
randum to the Roumanian Government 
concerning the alleged cases of abuse. 

This vast amount of testimony from 
hundreds of people all over this great 
territory, the Commission divided into five 
classifications. ’ 

One deals with the parceling out of the 
great estates, the confiscation under 
forced leases of the endowment lands for 
schools, colleges, and churches, which Rou- 
mania pledged herself to protect. 

Another deals with the closing of the 
denominational schools. The greater part 
of Transylvanian education before the war 
was in charge of the four denominations 
named, and these schools were pledged 
protection. 

Still another deals with the constant 
interference with the right of assembly. 
The last is concerned with important cases 
of different sorts which could not easily 
be classified. The report presents 135 
specific cases described “not as excep- 
tional or exhaustive, but as typical and 
symptomatic.” 

Having submitted its report in writing 
to the Roumanian Government, the Com- 
mission waited for the reply. His Bx- 
cellency, Mr. Constantinescu, the Prime 
Minister, finally sent the reply a few weeks 
ago, and the Commission frankly confesses 
its disappointment. The Roumanian Govy- 
ernment admits nothing. Only in one in- 
stance, and this by no means most im- 
portant, are the facts admitted to be as 
stated. The whole reply, the Commission 
believes, shows that no careful investiga- 
tion of abuses has even been attempted. 
The Commission calls the reply “incon- 
elusive and evasive.” 


*THE CHRISTIAN RueGISTER believes the Com- 
mission is conservative in its statement, and 
commends the whole report to careful consid- 
eration. ‘The allegations are printed on one 
page and on opposite pages are the denials 
of the Roumanian Government. 


The Christian Register 


Why should the people concern them- 
selves with these charges and denials? 
The Report answers, “Unless a solution 
can be found for the present problems, 
racial and linguistic, religious and eco- 
nomic, Transylvania will continue to be 
one of the saddest lands in Europe, and 
a menacing danger-spot for the peace of 
the world.” The Report continues, “The 
Commission begs you to hold in mind the 
following statements while comparing the 
memorandum with the Government’s 
reply : 

“1. The Roumanian Government alleges 
that the Reformed (Presbyterian) and 
Unitarian Transylvanian Bishops did not 
know of the alleged instances of abuse. 
To this statement and its implications, 
the Commission respectfully begs to take 
exception. The Bishops of the Minority 
churches, Reformed (Presbyterian), Lu- 
theran, Roman Catholic, and Unitarian, 
are fully conversant with the kind of 
abuse which these cases represent, and 
they have so stated publicly on many 
occasions. Further, three of the Bishops 
met the Commission in Transylvania and 
made personal affirmation of their knowl- 
edge of abuses. ; 

“2. The Roumanian Government denies 
all but two of the cases of abuse (Sec- 
tion 2, Case 8; Section 2, Case K), and 
these are not the most important. In one 
instance only (Section V, Case 2), and 
here the text of the reply is not wholly 
clear, is redress given. ; 

“3. It will be observed that the Rou- 
manian Government evades in instances 
the questions regarding its policy. The 
Commission respectfully submits that the 
evasion and silence of the Roumanian 
Government’s reply are significant. 


Coerced Against his Wish 


“4. In certain of the denials, the Rou- 
manian Government makes large and sig- 
nificant admissions. For example: In 
case —, the Government admits that any 
person whose name a local official may 
decide to be of Roumanian origin can be 
coerced against his wish and judgment 
to unite with the Roumanian Church, and 
also against his judgment and wish he 
can be required to send his children to 
the Roumanian Department of the State 
School. Is this consistent with civil and 
religious liberty ? 

‘5. The Roumanian Government makes 
one general denial to no less than thirty- 
five explicit and different alleged instances 
of abuse. , 

“6. The Commission submits that in 
all the sections of the Roumanian Goy- 
ernment’s reply, except concerning schools, 
there is no evidence that an impartial and 
real investigation has been made. In 
regard to the schools, there is no evidence 
that any investigation has been made 
beyond consulting the records. For ex- 
ample, to state that a confessional school 
has been closed because of improper hous- 
ing does not at all answer the question 
why the Government confiscated the ex- 
cellent building and equipment belonging 
to the confessional school and then turned 
the school out to seek such quarters as 
in its poverty it could secure, thus creat- 
ing the conditions which it claims led to 
the closing of the school. 


(6) 


“7. The High Minister of State in con- 
ference with the Commission acknowl- 


edged certain abuses. For example, Case 


—, Section —, where the Unitarian Col- 
lege was penalized, by one department of 
the Government for obeying another de- 
partment; and again in Case —, Section 
—, where the Reformed (Presbyterian) 
College at Kun met with severe losses 
and was closed. Further, the High Min- 
isters of State promised relief. The reply 
shows that nothing has been done. 

“8, One constant complaint which the 
Minorities made to the Commission was 
to the effect that abuses are presented to 
the Bucharest Government with all de- 
tails, are listened to sympathetically, and 
relief is promised. Then nothing whatever 
is done. The Commission submits that 
this is the treatment accorded to the 
Memorandum, which was written at the 
request of the Roumanian Government 
and with every desire on the part of the 
Commission to co-operate with the Rou- 
manian Government for the welfare of 
the Minorities. 


Not the End of It 


“9. The Commission submits that the 
reply of the Roumanian Government is 
evasive and inconclusive.” 

In conclusion, says a part of the report, 
“The Commission emphasizes with all pos- 
sible force that while the testimony is 
thorough as far as it goes, and was col- 
lected with most scrupulous and painstak- 
ing care and exactitude, it is none the 
less neither exhaustive nor complete. In- 
stead, it is typical and symptomatic, and 
capable of almost endless amplification. 

“The Commission begs to submit that 
the present report can by no means be 
considered the conclusion of the whole 
matter. In the grave issues pending be- 


tween the Roumanian Government and the 


Minority peoples, it must be understood 
that the affiliated churches in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States have a duty 
to perform just so long as the present 
conditions obtain. The Commission there- 
fore urges upon churches and societies 
the continuance for the present of their 
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financial aid to the Minority Churches. — 


The Commission believes that the Ameri- 
can Committee on the Rights of Religious 
Minorities and other similar agencies, 
while not presuming to interfere in any 
respect with the rights that pertain to the 
civil government of Roumania, should 
so far as possible continue both to in- 
form and to focus public opinion to the 
end that equity for all shall be the policy 
of the Roumanian Government in dealing 
with these problems. We respectfully 
urge that the affiliated institutions keep 
in touch with both the parties interested, 
and seek every possible way of mutual co- 
operation to bring about amicable adjust- 
ments. This will take time, but with 
perseverance it can ultimately be accom- 
plished. The entire civilized world is 
deeply concerned in the settlement of the 
issues involved.” 

It is of great significance that the Amer- 
ican Committee on Religious Minorities 
should receive a report of a Commission 
which is judicial, and which has sought 
to co-operate with the Roumanian - 
ernment for institutions which the a 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Cologne Meetings Abandoned 
To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Many of your readers are aware of 
the intention to hold a meeting of the 
International Congress of Free Christians 
and other Religious Liberals in Cologne 
early in July. Our German friends in the 
Rhineland were most anxious to receive 
us and there was unanimity on our small 
International Committee that it was a 
desirable center. Last October, the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, Professor Roessingh 
of Leiden, and I met the local committee 
in Cologne. The program was discussed, 
a list of speakers—German, French, 
American, Dutch, and English, was drawn 
up, and we left everything in an advanced 
stage of preparation. With Professor 
Rade of Marburg backing the project with 
his enthusiasm, and our valued friend 
Miss Carola Barth in the responsible 
position of local secretary, all the omens 
seemed to encourage our hopes of a suc- 
cessful meeting of the Congress. 

Now, to our deep regret, we have to 
announce that the proposed meeting will 
not be held. We have received repre- 
sentations from Germany that the decision 
to retain English troops in Cologne after 
January 10 and the alleged reasons for 
the action have aroused widespread anger 
and resentment. Many of our German 
friends upon whose help we had counted 
will refuse to visit Cologne, and there 
cannot be the cordial welcome upon which 
we had counted for foreign, and especially 
for British and French, guests. In these 
circumstances, I am sure there will be 
general agreement that we have taken the 
only possible course in canceling all our 
plans. It is a bitter disappointment, an- 
other setback on the long and difficult 
way to international harmony and good 
will. : 

This is not the place to criticize the 
policy of the British Government in re- 
gard to Cologne, especially as the mo- 
mentous decision has been published to 
the world without the evidence upon 
which it is based. But I should like to 
point out that no one, whether he agrees 
with it or not, should be blind to the 
terrible consequences which it entails for 
the cause of a good understanding and 
the moral stability of the world. Some- 
thing has happened which has made men 
and women of another nation who were 
cordial in their good will and their desire 
to co-operate with us, feel that they can 
be cordial no longer, and we had better 
keep apart. On whichever side the fault 
lies, the result for all of us is tragedy 
-—a plunge back into the moral morass 
which we had just begun to hope would 
soon be like a bad dream of the past. 

One further word should be said in 
justice to those two true-hearted friends 
of international Christian brotherhood, 
Miss Carola Barth and Professor Rade. 
They sent us a warning which we were 
bound to heed, and our decision to cancel 
the meeting has relieved them of a burden 
of graye anxiety. But they have not 
wavered in their loyalty to the interna- 
tional mind, just as they were nobly 

_ true to it in the dark days of the recent 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


past. I had hoped for great things from 
this meeting in Cologne. My own judg- 
ment was clear that the time was now 
ripe for a great act of friendship and 
oblivion. I have no desire to conceal my 
own grievous disappointment or to under- 
estimate the injury done to the ideals of 
the Congress. But I wish my first thought 
to be of the two friends whom I have 
mentioned, for I-am in a position to know 
what it must cost them to warn us of 
difficulties of feeling among their own 
people, and thus tacitly to advise the 
frustration of their deeply cherished 
hopes. — 
WILLIAM HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Secretary of The International 
~ Congress of Free Christian and 
Other Religious Liberals. 


Lonpon, January 21, 1925. 
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Unity Makes Announcement 

To the Editor of THn CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 

May I have space to announce to your 
readers that Unity (700 Oakwood Boule- 
vard, Chicago) will begin the publication 
in its issue of March 1 of an autobiography 
by the late George Willis Cooke, entitled 
“The Story of My Mind.” The manuscript 
of this autobiography was found among 
Mr. Cooke’s papers after his death and has 
been edited and prepared by me for pub- 
lication. It will appear serially in suc- 
cessive weeks for a period of months. 
The narrative is one of great interest 
and no inconsiderable importance. Its 
pages teem with familiar names; recount 
the founding of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, the meetings of the famous Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, the progress 
of the Chautauqua movement, the organi- 
zation of early political protest parties 
in this country, etc., and in general cover 
the high cultural interests of American 
life during the last half-century and more. 
I feel that this is a publication which will 
challenge the attention of many of your 
readers, who will be grateful for this 
announcement. 

JoHN HAYNES HoLMEs. 
New York, N.Y. 


Wayside 
To'the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


Last autumn, I met a young travel- 
ing salesman who told me of his busy 
life. 

“Do you ever get to church?” I asked. 

“Not often,” he said, “I usually motor 
Sunday from one large town to another, 
but on my trip I am sure to pass a 
Wayside Pulpit, and having caught the 
text, I make my own sermon as I spin 
along.” 

A day or two ago, I passed a neighbor- 
ing church and, as usual, looked for my 
weekly message. <A roughly-clad colored 
boy, perhaps fourteen years old, was lean- 
ing on the fence studying the inscription. 
As he passed down the street ahead of 
me, he repeated the words of the text over 
and over again in low, earnest tones. 

8. E. 


They Have Notified Us! 


Frpruary 9, 1925. 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

“Can the ‘Hditor’ be ignorant on so 
simple a matter?’ It is not “true Paul 
does say the ambiguous sentence” quoted 
in your editorial on “An Episcopalian 
Dialogue,” in your February 5 issue. The 
words, as 4,791 other people will notify 
you, and as you now well remember, are 
from Job xix. 25-26. Was the Bishop of 
Connecticut really responsible. for the 
slip? 

As to the phrase in question, the least 
acquaintance with the text of the Apostle’s 
Creed and its history would tell the 
Bishop or the Attorney or the Editor or 
the Reader that the original was capxés 
dvaoracts Or carnis resurrectio (i.e., rising 
of the flesh) and that the ambiguous 
and inaccurate English translation “resur- 
rection of the body’ dates from the time 
of Henry the Bighth, and meant to the 


‘translators the same as “resurrection of 


the flesh.” C. R. Bowen. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

Any doubt that THr ReeristTer is read 
is sharply dispelled by this instance of 
the nodding of the Editor. We print Pro- 
fessor Bowen’s letter as the most inform- 
ing of a great rush of admonitions and 
corrections from our valued subseribers.— 
THE Eprror. 


Salvation Through Faith 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The writer recently listened to a sermon 
upon the subject “Salvation by Charac- 
ter,” and the concluding words of the 
preacher were “The character of Jesus 
was developed chiefly by desire and ef- 
fort.” Would it not be more truthful 
to say that the character of Jesus was 
developed chiefly by communion with God 
and the consequent energizing of his entire 
being by the Divine Spirit? And is it 
not true that the most nearly perfect char- 
acters to-day are developed and perfected 
by such communion and such energizing 
and consequent right-doing? 

There is much to be said before all is 
said regarding the psychology of character 
formation, and there is good psychology 
expressed by Paul in his words “faith 
which worketh by love.” 

WittiAM BARNARD SMITH. 

Boston, Mass. 


Migration 
MARY WHITCOMB HESS 


Above the purple autumn haze 
The sky is pale as chrysoprase. 


From out the north, birds rise and fly, 
A living line across the sky. 


Southward they sweep with rush of wings 
And eager-hearted twitterings. 


The summer sun but lately gone 
Is waiting by the Amazon. 
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Religion Around the World 


Train Workers if Churches 
are to Live, Grow, and Serve 


Just what is the status and future of 
Methodist churches in America? Two 
recent statements, apparently in conflict, 
give warning and encouragement. 

Hundreds of Methodist churches in 
American cities “are slowly but surely 
disintegrating morally and _ spiritually,” 
was the warning from Dr. M. P. Burns, 
superintendent of city work for the Meth- 
odist Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, at a regional meeting, Feb- 
ruary 5. These churches, he declared, 
‘ultimately are doomed to annihilation if 
they do not readjust their approach, pro- 
gram, and message to the life and needs 


of the neighborhoods in which they 
stand.” He said that the church stood 
‘a first-class chance of being . . Swept 


off the planet by the breath of an indig- 
nant God” if it did not give itself to the 
evangelizing of alien peoples in America. 
He deplored “a lack of trained workers 
to carry out a social, recreational, educa- 
tional, and spiritual program, and a con- 
stantly changing ministry instead of a 
continuous pastorate.” 

But Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck of the 
University of Iowa, conferring with 
Friends in Philadelphia, Pa., predicted 
that the Methodist Church would outstrip 
all the others in the future, even the Cath- 
olics, because they were recognizing 
leadership and laying statesmanlike plans, 
with world vision and excellent organiza- 
tion, with concentration of effort and 
money on education. ‘The great need of 
the Society of Friends, he said, was for 
better organization; they had run to in- 
dividualism, and the day of individualism 
was past. They needed trained secre- 
taries to develop a full educational and 
social program. And Dr. Burns believes 
that the disintegrating Methodist churches 
need such workers. And both are right. 


Van Loon on Magazine Muck 


The January 8 issue of THE REGISTER 
reviewed an article by Paul Hutchinson 
in the Christian Advocate on the literary 
garbage in current magazines. The same 
situation was dealt with in similar vigor- 
ous fashion by Hendrik Willem van Loon 
in the Commonweal, new Catholic weekly. 
Mr. van Loon relates how he went to the 
editor of a famous newspaper and chal- 
lenged him in this manner: “Follow me 
to the nearest news-stand. There you 
will find, available for common use (and 
at a small cost) the foulest collection of 
smut, dirt, and plain pornography ever 
offered to an unsuspecting public in the 
name of literature. Smite these cor- 
rupters of our children’s morals with the 
glorious wrath of your outraged decency, 
and be forever praised.” But a political 
campaign was on and the newspaper did 
nothing. 

The Advocate adds editorially: 


“Tt would be well if the Society for the . 


Suppression of Vice postponed a few of 
its ‘prosecutions of books which have an 
extremely limited circulation and some 
real literary character, and devoted its 
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energies to clearing this muck out of the 
public news-stands. In such a crusade, 
it would win large popular support. 

“In every community there ought to 
be detailed complaints to the Postmaster 
General. In addition, prosecutions started 
in many communities would unquestion- 
ably result in suppressions. What about 
your community ?” 


No French Embassy to Vatican 


The French Chamber of Deputies voted 
on February 2 to suppress the credits in 
the foreign affairs budget for maintain- 
ing an embassy at the Vatican, thus in 
effect severing diplomatic relations with 
Rome. Politically, the vote of 315 to 250 
was an expression of confidence in Premier 
Herriot, as he had staked his all on this 
issue. The measure must be passed by 
the Senate before it becomes final. The 
exception made for Alsace-Lorraine, and 
explained in Tue Reeister of February 5 
will be respected. The following day, the 
Chamber voted by 317 to 246 to endorse 
the government’s plan to maintain a rep- 
resentative at the Vatican for looking after 
the interests of these provinces. 

As Herriot views it, the suppression of 
the embassy means no disrespect for the 
Catholic religion, but is the logical result 
of the separation of church and state law 
passed in 1906. Other reasons which 
he gave for his policy were the Holy See's 
“singular neutrality” during the war, fail- 
ure of the embassy to the Vatican to prove 
of any benefit to France’s exterior politics, 
and alleged interference by the church in 
France’s internal affairs. 


Three Faiths with One Aim 


More than a year ago, a joint meeting 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews was 
held in New York City in the interests of 
religious education for the children .of 
that city. On February 4, 1925, it was 
announced that Public School 46 had been 
tentatively selected by representatives of 
these three faiths for an experiment in 
giving school children religious instruc- 
tion outside school hours and at places 
apart from the school. Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish schools will be estab- 
lished near this public school. Attendance 
will be voluntary. This is probably the 
first instance of large-scale co-operation 
of these religious interests in New York 
City. Representatives of thirty German 
organizations held a meeting at the Labor 
Temple, February 10, to outline a cam- 
paign against the plan, although the rea- 
son for the opposition is not indicated in 
the newspaper report of the meeting. 


Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews, 
and Mormons of Idaho are uniting to 


_ Sponsor a bill before the state legislature 


which provides for the release of public- 
school children one hour a week for reli- 
gious instruction, to be given by the 
church of their preference or by an asso- 
ciation of churches. Consent of the 
parents would be necessary for dismissal, 
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Freedom of Pulpit, Literature, 
and Arts Urged by New Council 
Freedom of the pulpit from political . 


control is among the objectives of the 
National Council for the Protection of Lit- 


erature and the Arts, whose formation: - 


was announced in New York City, Feb- 
ruary 4. The chief purpose, however, is 
to combat censorship of literary, dramatic, 
and sereen productions. The announce- 
ment says: 

“We declare ourselves to be unalterably 
opposed to the political censorship of any 
method of expression, whether directed at 
the press, pulpit, pictures, or allied pub- 
lishing interests, and for these reasons: 

“First: Censorship is un-American and 
against the principles upon which our 
Constitution was formed. 

“Second: That there exist federal and 
state laws, together with moral forces 
of our communities, adequate to regulate 
all violations of decency and morality, 
whether in-the printed word or graphi- - 
cally displayed. 

“Third: That freedom and liberty of 
the press, pulpit, and pictures must be 
kept from the aggression of political con- 
trol or beaurocratie direction. 

“HWourth: That censorship as it has 
been applied has never succeeded in prin- 
ciple or practice, and opens the way for 
abuse of political power without creat- 
ing constructive influences. - : 

“Fifth: That it will be our object and 
purpose to stimulate the highest ideals 
and purposes both in literature, art, sci- 
ence, and entertainment for the moral im- 
provement of all branches of society.” 


For Philippine Independence 


A new move to help the Filipinos 
toward independence has been organized 
by the Fellowship of Reconciliation. This 
is an international religious-pacifist organ- 
ization with American headquarters in 
New York City and with a membership of 
3,400 people in this country. The fellow- 
ship will bring pressure to bear on Con- 
gress for complete independence of the 
Islands, and will send a delegation of. 
Americans there to bring the Filipinos a 
message of good will and the promise to 
work in their behalf. The Fellowship 
sees in the continued possession by the 
United States of these islands ‘fan act of 
imperialism which will increasingly foster 
suspicion and hostility on the part of the 
Filipinos and repressive methods on our 
own part, both leading to the possibility 
of ultimate conflict.” 


Again Rome Advances 


Poland’s diplomatic representation to 
the Vatican is being raised to the rank of 
an embassy, and the Holy See will be 
represented in Poland by a nuncio. Also 
a concordat just entered into between 
that country and the Vatican provides for 
administrative changes that may mean 
an increase in the number of Polish car- 
dinals. eh pit, 


Greece will appeal to the Lease akan 
tions in the matter of Turkey’s expulsion y 
of the Greek Patriarch, Constan’ av 


% 


5 poem the past year, more than 


one person has asked me what I 
considered life’s best gift, and some have 
expressed their ideas as to what life’s 
best gift might be. One or two have 
spoken of health; one or two of wealth; 
one or two of disposition; one or two 


of love. 


Health, of course, is a glorious gift. To 
have a healthy body that you never have 
to think about except to glory in, is a very 
wonderful thing indeed. And yet there 
have been healthy people who have been 
very unhealthy citizens; and there still 


are. While a healthy body may give a 


wonderful superstructure to a man’s life, 
it also conveys a power that may be mis- 
used. We know of people in history— 
perhaps we know some within the radius 
of our own experience, who are physically 
healthy, and yet are unhealthy citizens— 
animals, not men or women; creatures 
whose health makes for their own un- 
happiness and for the unhappiness of 
others. Also, we know, or know of, firm 
souls who have taken their very infirm 
bodies and made them the servants of 
all. St. Paul did that; Pasteur did that. 
Do you realize that Pasteur had shock 
after shock while still comparatively 
a young man? Yet he went on making 
his great contribution to humanity. The 
same is true of Herbert Spencer, who 


-hever could work more than an hour or 


two at a time, so sick was he all his days. 
The same is true of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and many another one you could 
mention, as well as many people we know 
who are unheralded. So health can be 
an agent either for hell or heaven, de- 
pending on the person. 

The same thing is true of wealth. 
Wealth can be a help or a hindrance, as 
we all know very well. It can make a 


_ fool or a beast of a man, or a wise and 


generous servant of his fellowmen. It 


‘can be an agent either for heaven or hell. 


Turn to disposition. I think one of 


- the most beautiful things ever said of 


any man was what Mark Twain said of 
the late Henry H. Rogers. He said that, 
“Although his spirit was often heavily 
burdened, it never cast a shadow.” Dis- 
position comes nearer to being the best 
gift. An eyil or unhappy disposition is 
about the most terrible thing in the 
world. It destroys peace of mind, it causes 


‘injustice to others, and finally affects the 


individual himself to an extent bordering 
on insanity. It is the cause of selfish acts, 
—makes one self-centered, and is suicidal, 
through its own reaction; while what is 
called a good disposition is a mighty 
help in such a world as this. It often 


clarifies the murk from certain days, pre- 
_ ¢ipitates the cloudiness in other days— 
s and yet wisdom does not come by dis- 


osition. A man may have the gift of 
good disposition and be entirely super- 
I, unacquainted with the hard, wrench- 

1 hurting facts of life—needing 
water of common sense. In the 
: “Our dispositions 
by thoughts beyond the 


- MAXWELL SAVAGE 


reaches of our souls.” Colonel Ingersoll 
was one of the sweetest men in his home 
who ever lived; one of the fairest, sua- 
niest dispositions,—but there were thoughts 
beyond the reaches of his soul. He could 
never come to see the glory and power 
and truth of life beyond death, and though 
of fair and happy disposition, still he 


must have left those he loved with a 
‘wonderful memory, but not with a great 


hope. Why! even love itself, even the 
“charity” of Paul faileth in that it “fal- 
ters on life’s great altar stairs that slope 
through darkness up to God,’ if it is 
without the knowledge which passeth all 


the understanding of the world, if it 


fails to fill us with the conviction that 
life is the master of death. 

Therefore, to me, life’s greatest gift is 
‘man’s ability to dream of a-better life, 
both here in this world and in what we 
think of as the next. Think of what it 
means,—this fact that man, among all 
the creatures of the world, is “set to the 
future with inviolable springs!” 

Longing? What is it? 


Longing is God’s fresh, heavenward will. 
With our poor earthward striving, 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living: 

But, would we learn that heart’s full scope, 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 
And realize our longing. 


It is this divine discontent with things 
as they are and with ourselves as we 
are. It is man’s:power to dream of a 
better life, and with God’s help, to create 
that better life which is man’s best gift. 
I trust you realize that no animal on 
the face of the earth ever either dreamed 
of bettering, or tried to better, his life, 
or the conditions of his living——but man 
does, and it is this which gives meaning, 
and the only real meaning and purpose to 
life and wealth and health and disposi- 
tion and love and all other conditions 
and qualities of man. 

Stop and think how, from the very 
dawn of humanity (picture it to yourself, 
dramatize it to yourself, for it is the 
greatest drama in all the world), from the 
yery beginning, hundreds of thousands of 
years ago, man, ignorant, weak, sur- 
rounded by obstacles that it did not seem 
humanly possible he could overcome, very 
brutal, quite blind, groping his way,— 
how, in the face of all that, from the 
very dawn, he has dreamed of a better life 
right here on this earth. He has always 
dreamed a better physical life, a better 
mental life, more wisdom, more knowl- 
edge, a better moral life, more character, 
more self-control,—a better spiritual life, 
a moral life, glowing and burning with 
spiritual promise. And also, from the 
yery dawn of life (again dramatize it), 
in the face of constant and continuous 
death, in the presence of all the dead 
bodies of every generation that ever has 
been, man has had the divine audacity to 
dream of a life beyond this which he saw, 
this death taking the life out of the 
bodies of his loved ones.. - 
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No physical fact in all this universe is 
as stubborn, as real, as glorious, as this 
gift of the dream to man. Face to face 


“with ignorance and superstition and ob- 


seurantism, he has dreamed of wisdom 
and of knowledge. Face to face with 
evil all around him and inside of himself, 
pulling him down, he has dreamed of 
goodness. Face to face with all the hide- 
ousness of life (and the world is still 
full of it), he has dreamed, and he still 
dreams of beauty. Face to face with all | 


‘the cruelty of man to man, he has dreamed 


of loving-kindness. Face to face with in- 
justice, he has dreamed of justice and 
righteousness and life. Face to face with 
fear and hate, he has dreamed of trust- 
fulness, of confidence and love. He dreams 
of bettering not only himself, but society, 
and following the dream there has come 
the striving, the overcoming, the picking 
oneself up again and going on “and be- 
coming; for it is not so much—we need 
still to be reminded of it—‘not so much 
what we gain or lose as what we become, 
that makes our lives a failure or a suc- 
cess.” Just as the effect of water poured 
on the roots of the tree are seen up there 
in the branches and the fruit, so the effects 
of the spiritual waters of dreaming bring 
forth the fruits of happiness and char- 
acter. 

So too, the effects of this power to 
dream are seen in nations as in individuals, 
Catch the substance of the words that we 
use so often ‘‘where there is no vision,” 
that is, where there is no dream of a 
better condition of. affairs—‘“the people 
east off restraint.” Then look at your 
own country and question very seriously 
what is the matter, for the meat of those 
words is just as true to-day here as it 
ever was in ancient days, in Babylon or 
Jerusalem or any other ancient city. They 
are as true and as fraught with warning. 
True, the average man is better, and 
the average man is infinitely “better off” 
than the average man was in ancient days. 
I have little patience with those who 
compare these days with the ancient days 
to the detriment of these days! The 
trouble with the people who do this is 
that they are blinded by the great beacon- 
lights of history. They were better men, 
those beacon-lights. They were great men 
—but do not let the light of their ex- 
ample blind you to the condition of the 
average man in those earlier centuries 
of the world. The condition then was 
such that only a few could even haye 
time or courage to dream, let alone better 
their own conditions——while to-day the 
conditions are such that the many can 
dream, if they will, and the many are 
infinitely better off, and they can, if they 
will, be free from the ancient burdens 
and become better men and women. 

But even now, long since the dawn of 
humanity, we live in a day when the 
sun of civilization, in any real sense, is 
but just breaking through the mists of 
early morning, the mists that are still 
about us, which have come from the past 
night of barbarism and savagery. To-day, 
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in this country, the forces of prosperity, 
of authority, and ‘of conservatism are in 
the saddle. And I ask you where is there 
in this country to-day, in any broad and 
gripping sense, any vision of a better life 
—any vision not of bettering our bodies, 
but our very selves? Can you find it in 
the pulpits, by and large, over the land? 
J cannot. Can you find it in. education, 
by and large, over the land? I cannot. 
Can you find it in the market-places? No. 
On the stage? Hardly. Can you find it 
in art? In spasmodic attempts at self- 
expression, perhaps. Any real reforma- 
tion, any real renaissance of vision since 
the war, I cannot see. The vision among 
us is “as a book that is sealed,” and 
“the prophets find no vision from God, 
but from man.’ With too many people, 
“All is vanity,” and with too many other 
people all is just right as it is, and with 
neither sort can you find any real vision 
—a vision which impels against the evils 
of the time and which inspires toward 
better days. We look down on the year 
924 as on the Dark Ages. Let us realize 
that a thousand years hence so will people 
look down on the year 1924! Let us be 
humble! 


Turn, now, to the individual. Would 
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you give up—put the question to yourself 
—would you give up for anything you can 
imagine your ability to dream of a better 
life here and hereafter? Can you think 
of anything for which you would sell that 
ability? If you can, you are preparing 
yourself to enter through the gate over 
which was written the words, “Leave hope 
behind, all ye who enter here.” Some- 
times, of course, we do not want to dream; 
we do not want to be unsettled! Dreams 
make us uncomfortable, as we compare 
things as they are and ourselves as we 
are with things as they should be and 
with ourselyes as we should be. But 
these dreams of better times are part 
and parcel of our humanity, and if 
we give them up, we cease to be human. 
Think of what a world it would be if we 
should give up the Christmas Dream for 
this world, or the Easter Hope for the 
next world! 

But we should not let our dreams of 
what we would be make us unhappy. God 
does not give humanity happiness, he gives 
us the dream, and leaves it for us to 
accomplish. The old Roman, Seneca, said: 
“We have no hope of Heaven here but at 
a distance”; and it is true. In the Old 
Testament are the words, “He _ that 
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soweth in tears shall reap in joy.” Or 
the same thought is found in these other 
words,—‘Though he goeth on his way 
weeping, bearing forth the seed, he shall 
come again with joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” You see, it is always the 
“shall” that is emphasized—the future; a 
happier time to come. A happier time 
shall come, if we carry and plant and 
cultivate and harvest the seeds of our 
dreams. But if we despair, if we give up, 
if we no longer want, no longer care, 
no longer believe that we can fulfill our 
dreams, then are we not only disobedient 
to the heavenly vision but are the most 
unhappy of mortals. : 

While weeping may endure for a night, 
while sorrows and eyils are for a time, 
joy cometh in the morning, if, looking 
not at the things which are seen but at 
the things which are unseen and eternal, 
we find and recognize among them this 
best gift of God to man, the power to 
dream of a better life than that which now 
is—better here in our own generation and 
in the generations to come, and better 
there beyond that which men e¢all “Death.” 
That power is proof of the ability of man 
to work with God in making his dreams 
come true. 


A New Way to Cure Old Ills 


Commended to troubled congregations who would “get a new minister” 
greg & 


ihe IS GENERALLY CONCEDED that 
there is not a little unrest, ferment, 
unease, possibly disease, and certainly 
dissatisfaction abroad in the organized 
religious world. Ministers are all too 
often unhappy in their relationship with 
the parishes they serve, feeling that the 
people are unresponsive to the religious 
appeal. On the other hand the parishes, 
while ‘convinced that something is radi- 
eally wrong, are inclined to attribute the 
cause and to look for the remedy in the 
ministry. 

If congregations fall off, get a new min- 
ister. If the treasurer is embarassed, get 
a new minister. If the right sort of 
people are not attracted to the church, 
get a new minister. If the children do 
not care for the Sunday-school, get a new 
minister. If the men are conspicuous by 
their absence from church services, get 
a new minister. If the meeting-house is 
old and shabby and a new one is needed, 
a change in ministers may turn the trick. 
If there is a division among the devoted, 
a different type of parson may heal the 
breach. If the church has not the posi- 
tion in the community that some of its 
members feel that it should have, a new 
minister is the answer. This is a widely- 
used panacea for church ills. 

So the proper persons are seen and the 
machinery is set in motion to prevail upon 
the Lord to see that the misfit brother is 
called elsewhere. 

Just how the brethren expect him to 
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“succeed in another place when he has, 


according to themselves, so lamentably 
failed in their own parish, is adequately 
explained by the well-known fact that 
theirs is a peculiar parish. If the Lord 
is too busy or if his ear is deaf, and a 
call is not forthcoming, the unfortunate 
parson is usually presented with a gift, 
more or less substantial, and as gently as 
possible “eased out’ upon an unsuspect- 
ing and uncaring world. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt there 
are occasions, not a few, when a change 
in ministers is a real solution of parish 
problems. Ministers there are who are 
indolent, and cantankerous. But is it a 
solution to use as widely as we do? Or 
is it because it is so very convenient that 
we are inclined to snatch at it as the 
easiest way out of our difficulties? Are 
we not overestimating its value? As a 
matter of fact, it happens that in at least 
eighty per cent. of the Gases, after the 
new has been worn off the incoming prod- 
igy, who, with the minimum of effort on 
our own parts, is to be our salvation, the 
very same or kindred symptoms which 
resulted in the retirement of his pred- 
ecessor again begin to appear, and in a few 
years we know that he too will join the 
innumerable caravan. 

Suppose, when these ancient difficulties 
rear their heads in one of our parishes, 
instead of seeking a new minister, we 
earnestly set out to try to find the real 
reason for the trouble. Let us face the 


fact that all too often what we really are 
seeking is some one to make us come to 
our own church and to pay for its sup- 
port, make it popular, heal its wounds, 
and by the power of his might bear _us 
along to success on flowery beds of ease. 
Manifestly there is no such person,—at 
most, very few of “him,” and certainly not 
enough of “him” to go round. We stand 
about one chance in a million of drawing 
the prize; so why not try to ascertain 
just what is the matter with us? 

Why not try what a change in the 
parish will do instead of a change of 
ministers? 

After all, is it not our church? If we 
are for it, it will take more than a min- 
ister to make it fail. It would be vastly 
refreshing to see a parish make a church 
succeed in spite of the minister. Suppose 
notice were given to the minister that the 
people would be on hand Sunday morn- 
ing, be he brilliant or dull, and if there 
were no chance of his being judged by an 
absent congregation, what think you the 
effect upon him would be? 

Suppose we said, when the treasurer 
complains, “This is our job; let us make 
ourselves personally responsible for it. It 
is our church and those interested of 
course want to pay for it.” Would it not 
add more than a cubit to the stature of 
our self-respect? If there is division, let 
the chastisement be upon us, and not 
upon a presumably innocent third person. 
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The ancient prayer, “Create in me a clean 
heart and renew a right spirit within me, 
O Lord,” is not for ritualistic uses only ; 
it has practical values. 

Would it not brace up a minister a bit 
if he knew that in the minds of his people 
the parish is so great that whether they 
agreed with him or not they would not 
think of absenting themselves or with- 
drawing, and that regardless of petty 
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differences his congregation would be on 
hand, that money to finance the parish 
work would be forthcoming, and that the 
bitterest disputes and disagreements 
would be subjected to the good of the 
cause? 
fail to make him humble and of a con- 
trite heart. It is conceivable that it 
might even contribute much to a great 
ministry. Indeed, while a few parishes 
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have been made great by great ministers, 
a far larger number have by their own 
greatness of mind and spirit made pos- 
sible great ministries. Moreover, might 
it not add immeasurably to the fineness 
of our spiritual fiber, both collectively 
and individually? And is it not to some- 
thing very like this to which all religion, 
and more particularly our free faith, is 


dedicated ? 


The Doctor of Theology in Court 


How George A. 


E GIVE HERE a brilliant and edi- 

fying dialogue between the master 
and the counsel in the Andover-Harvard 
suit and Dr. George A. Gordon, 
greatest preacher of Congregationalism 
and one of the few surviving theological 
preachers in Christendom. It is taken 
from the stenographer’s notes. Our pur- 
pose is, first, to make- due correction of 
certain errors made in transcript, and, 
second, to present the actual text, in part, 
of an unusual otcasion which is very 
significant. Mr. Davis, author of the ac- 
companying letter, is of counsel for the 
Trustees of the Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. 


The inaccurate passage which was in 
the newspapers, and which THE REGISTER 
quoted, was as follows: “They [the Uni- 
tarians] interpret Divine Being by the in- 
dividual man; their idea of God is gath- 
ered from the family relation, from the 
Lord’s Prayer.’ [Our italics.] 

The correct version, as the reader will 
see in the stenographic report, in the 
article itself, said, “They [the Unita- 
rians] interpret Divine Being by the in- 
dividual man; their idea of God is a 
single human being plus infinity.” [Our 
italics.] 

Dr. Gordon attributes to the Trinita- 
rians, not the Unitarians, the notion that 
God is “gathered from the family rela- 
tion, as if from the Lord’s Prayer.” 

We are glad to make the record 
straight. We think that Dr. Gordon un- 
duly simplifies the Unitarian doctrine of 
God. We certainly are not the people 
who individualize God as a Being of un- 
sympathetic detachment. We gave to 
‘American Christendom, as a matter of 
fact, the warm phrases, The Fatherhood 
of God and The Brotherhood of Man. 
The social character of God in these two 
ideas has always been cardinal in Unita- 
rian theology. The whole intelligent 
world of religion has borrowed the phrases 
from us. 

In our editorial, we were at pains to 
point out that at the hearing Dr. Gordon 
gave first place in his theology to the 
Nicene Creed, but in his book, “Aspects of 
the Infinite Mystery,” published in 1916, 
he distinctly says there is “a higher 
name” for God “than that of the Nicene 
Creed,” namely, “Our Father.” Dr. Gor- 
don says he “read through this human 
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Gordon meets the question, “Is Jesus Christ God?” 


With an explanatory introduction by 
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To the Editor 
Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Some time ago there appeared in the 
newspapers a very inaccurate state- 
ment of the testimony given by Dr. 
George A. Gordon at the hearings [at 
Boston] in the pending suit respecting 
the closer affiliation of Andover Semi- 
nary with Harvard University. An edi- 
torial commenting upon the apparent 
inconsistency in Dr. Gordon’s position 
as thus reported appeared in Tue 
CurisTIAN Recister for December 25, 
1924. We think that you will be glad 
to see the enclosed, which is an accu- 
rate transcript of what Dr. Gordon actu- 
ally said and which, as you will see, 
makes his position perfectly clear. 


Harotp S. Davis. 
Boston, MASS., : 
February 5, 1925. 


* feeling” of father “the feeling of God 


toward mankind.” Our observation was 
that this was “the precise method, and 
the exact conclusion, of historic Unita- 
rianism.” 

In order to make the entry. into the 
subject less abrupt, we begin with that 
part of Dr. Gordon’s testimony which 
refers to Universalism. 


CounseEL: “I call your attention, in the 
first place, to the matter of Universalists 
in the Andover Creed as one of the sects 
to be opposed. Will you please state what 
was the substance of the Universalist 
teaching at the time this Creed was 
adopted in 1808?” 

Dr. Gorpon: “Universalism was in the 
beginning a very crude doctrine; it em- 
phasized the love of God to such an ex- 
tent that one was not sure that there was 
anything there of an ethical character, 
and the whole tenor of Universalism was 
to get men into Heaven without very 
much concern as to their fitness after 
they got there.” 

Counsel inquired, “Whether or not that 
form of Universalism exists at the present 
time?” 

“My opinion,” said Dr. Gordon, “is that 
that form of Universalism has totally 
passed away; but Universalism has exer- 
cised a tremendous influence on the trans- 
formation of the idea of God held by all 
evangelical denominations, as in Whit- 
tier’s hymn, ‘Eternal Goodness.’ ”. 


“Referring to the Unitarians as men- 
tioned in the Creed: I will first put a 
preliminary question as to whether or 
not there has been a change in the point 
of controversy between the Trinitarian 
and Unitarian wings since that Creed was 
formulated ?” 

Dr. Gorpon: “A great deal of the dif- 
ference in religious belief has been cleared 
up and it is held in common by all intel- 
ligent Christian scholars. A new 
science has been developed*in the last 
fifty years among all scholars, no matter 
what their names or denominations are,— 
the science of history, the history of the 
documents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; scientific criticism is the same in 
Union Seminary, New Haven, Hartford, 
Andover, Harvard, Bangor; and the ques- 
tion of Unitarianism or Trinitarianism 
would never be raised in those fields at 
all. It is irrelevant.” 

_ Dr. Gorpon continued: “There is really 
only one field where Unitarianism and 
Trinitarianism meet in opposition to-day 
—only one, and that is in the view to be 
taken of the being of God. If I may go 
on, as I have been engaged, a lifelong 
polemic—honorable I hope—with my dis- 
tinguished friends of the Unitarian body, 
and as I have told them repeatedly in 
published words, they interpret the Divine 
Being by the individual man; their idea of 
God is a single human being plus infinity. 
The Trinitarian notion of God is gathered 
from the family relation, as if from the 
Lord’s Prayer. We think of God as an 
ineffable society in himself to whom love 
is a reality from all eternity, and is there- 
fore the ground of humanity, social 
humanity grounded on _ social Deity. 
Neither the Unitarian nor the Trinita- 
rian pretends to explore the mystery of 
the absolute spirit, but each was en- 
deavoring to get the better conception of 
God,—the single human being, plus in- 
finity, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the family idea. Now, there it is; 
and it is just the same to-day as when 
this Creed was formed, just the same 
among gentlemen and _ scholars and 
thinkers who differ as gentlemen. But 
the division is fundamental: there is the 


“Trinitarian position, clear,. fundamental, 


everlasting; there is the Unitarian posi- 


tion, in enduring opposition.” 
“How far is this difference that you 
have spoken of pertinent to the courses 
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in systematic theology given in a theo- 
logical institution?’ 

“It has been a delight to me to see, be- 
tween honest thinkers of both camps, 
reconciliation after reconciliation until 
you get back to that which doesn’t admit 
of reconciliation. Now, the part of sys- 
tematic theology which is differentiated 
is that which relates to the being of 
God, and inferentially that which relates 
to the person of Jesus Christ. 
theology covers an immense field,—the 
philosophy of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the anthropology, so-called,—the 
doctrine of man,—and the great conten- 
tion between the two camps would be 
lodged in this part that has reference to 
the being of God.” 

Counsel called -Dr. Gordon’s attention 
to this passage from George H. Hllis’s 
“A Half-Century of the Unitarian Contro- 
versy”: 

“Unitarianism stands in direct and posi- 
tive opposition to Orthodoxy on three 
great doctrines which Orthodoxy teaches 
with emphasis as vital to its system; 
namely, 


“that the nature of human beings has 
been vitiated, corrupted, and disabled 
in consequence of the sin of Adam for 
which God has in judgment doomed 
our race to suffering and woe; 

“that Jesus Christ is God and therefore 
an object of religious homage and 
prayer ; 

“ond that the death of Christ is made 
effectual to human salvation by recon- 
ciling God to man and satisfying the 
claims of an insulted and outraged law. 


‘“Unitarianism denies that these are 
doctrines of the Gospel and offers very 
different doctrines, sustained by Scrip- 
ture, in their place.” 

Counsel asked Dr. Gordon whether or 
not that statement that “Jesus Christ. is 
God” is a correct statement of the Trin- 
itarian position. 

Dr. Gordon replied: “I am the only 
Trinitarian in the Congregational body 
who during the last forty years has writ- 
ten and published anything on Trinita- 
rianism. My own position is the Nicene 
doctrine; I brought the Creed along with 
me; the Father is the source, the cause, 
of Godhead. We believe in one God, the 
Father Almighty, Maker of all things vis- 
ible and invisible ; in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, only begotten of the Father, 
—the doctrine being that the Son is eter- 
nally generated from the Father, a very 
clear idea, and in a relation of subordina- 
tion to the Father. That is the Nicene doc- 
trine, —begotten, but not made, of the same 
substance with the Father, who for us 
‘men, the eternal Son of God for our salva- 
tion came down, was made flesh, became 
-man, suffered and returned to glory. 

“Now, is Jesus Christ God? I never 
think of Jesus as God, and I eall myself 
an out-and-out Trinitarian. Jesus Christ 
is the manifestation, the revelation, of 
God.” 

Returning to this phrase once more, that 
Jesus Christ is God, the master asked 
whether or not the phrase would have 
been “an accurate statement of Trinita- 
rian position at the time this Creed was 
formulated in 1808.” 


The theologian made answer: “Many 


loose statements are accepted. 
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I don’t 
think that the leading theologians of New 
England would have used that expression. 
May I state the ground? . . . Because we 
do not claim for Jesus Christ in this 
world, in the days of his. flesh—I suppose 
that is what George Ellis means—omnip- 
otence, omniscience, all power, therefore 
it would not be an accurate description 
of Trinitarian belief to say that Jesus 
Christ is God.” 

The inquiry proceeded. Counsel said: 

“I call your attention to these words of 
the Andover Creed: “That the only Re- 
deemer of the elect is the eternal Son of 
God who for this purpose became man 
and continued to be man and God in two 
distinct natures and one person forever.’ 
I ask you whether that statement is 
equivalent to this statement that Jesus 
Christ is God.” 

Dr. Gorpon: “You can see the influence 
of Nicene Trinitarianism there and also 
of controversies considerably later. The 
eternal Son of God is the emphatic thing 
there. That is Nicene,—who for us men 
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came down, was made flesh and made 
man; who for this purpose became God 
and man, ete, forever. That comes a 
century later. That is quite a chapter in 
the history of theological thought, but 
there you see Christ as our Redeemer is 
taken to be identical with the eternal Son 
of God.” 

The lawyer returned to his question, 
whether or not the equivalent to this 
phrase, “Jesus Christ is God,’ is tous 
in the Andover Creed. 

“T knew George Ellis well,” said Dr. 
Gordon, “and had_a great respect for him 
as a local historian; but I must say that 
as a student this statement makes me 
sick.” ; 

“My question, Doctor, 
solely to the equivalence or non-equiv- 
alence of this statement, ‘Jesus Christ is 


God,’ to what you have read, that “The 
Redeemer of the elect is the eternal Son — 


of God’.” ros: 

Dr. Gorpon: “I would stick to the Creed 
and let it explain itself, and throw out 
George Ellis.” 


The Greatest Conquerors 


JOHN W. DAY 


HEY ARE THOSE who were in their 
time defeated. Jesus said “I; if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself.” No prediction ever 
made has beén more entirely 
There was a man whose divine character 
and mission were known only to a few, 
and denied, ridiculed even, by the great 
majority. Never was there a lost cause 
more hopelessly lost than his. What a 
conquest his foes won! How exultingly 
they sent him to the cross! How proud 
they were of their institution which thus 
vindicated its superiority to the man! 
Common sense was of one mind then, 
but it has come to the opposite mind 
now. It sees that in some cases the ac- 
cepted idea that the institution is more 
important than the man becomes a stupid 
fallacy. Some men and women are more 
important than any institution. Socrates 
was. The leading men of Athens who 
thought so much of themselves are not 
even known now, while the man they 
counted harmful to their state is known 
and read the world over. Joan of Are 
was. The combined powers of church and 
state were against her, and their best 
wisdom was that for her to live imperiled 
both church and state. But she, who was 
burnt, lives while they, who lived, are dead. 
Lincoln fell at the hands of men who 
thought him a tyrant. Strong men wept 
when they heard that their leader, their 
captain, their savior, was dead. Enemies 
exulted, patriots despaired, at his fall. 
But now he lives a kind of life that 
draws all men to worship him and to 
emulate him. If any there are who with- 
hold such tribute, they are mephitie souls 
who dwell in darkness. The fall of Lin- 
coln was his instant rise to lasting fame. 
Stanton’s exclamation, “Now he belongs to 
the ages,” was no conventional expression. 
The ages own their debt at each succeed- 
ing birthday. 
These great instances are an encourage- 


fulfilled. 


ment in every level of, life. It is not be- 
cause they are great only that they live 
on to light men’s feet. It is because there 
was a principle in their lives that may 
be taken into lesser lives. Nothing right 
and good can fail in any life. In the 
long run, however things may seem, the 
best things come out on top. The ideal- 
isms that failed, failed only in practice. 
They do not fail in power, and with 
patient efforts they will come into their 
own. 

Parents who see children unmindful of 


_ their precepts, and going unwise ways in 


scorn of consequence, need not fear that 
any example really good, any counsel 
really sound, will fail in the end. They 
must remember how their fashions changed, 
how their parents felt, and how they 
went their own ways and found that in 
the main principles of living what stood 
the strain best in the past would stand 
it best in the future. There is just.now 


a wind of doctrine blowing through the — 


world sweeping aside ideals in literature, 
education, and religion, in the interest of 


what is considered more immediately use-_ 


ful in life. Those who cherish what has 
been best worth while in books, art, learn- 
ing, and piety fear that standards are 
being lowered and life cheapened. If this 
is true, experience will prove it true. If 
expression becomes pushed ahead of 
values, if vision shortens to the length of 
one’s fingers, and the spiritual life is 
starved, people will soon see the reason. 
The correction will be automatic, and the 
human soul assert itself in whatever 
changes ensue. The permanent thing in 


human nature is the central thing, the 


inner constitution of its being. He who 


has only himself to be captain of his soul 


has a poor captain. He who would be 
really master of his fate must seek the 
great commanders and follow 


_ who are lifted up in the sight of so 


draw all men to themselves, 
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was confined — 
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Speed Records 


The ‘methods of ‘eeost artists who write are of unfailing interest. 
Caine has been at work on a Life of Christ for almost thirty-five years, and his publishers have 


not yet received the finished manuscript. 


patient, as cautious! 


for more than twelve years on Pilgrim’s Progress. 


We are told that Hall 


Would that’ other writers were as painstaking, as 
Thomas Gray worked for eight years intermittently on his Hlegy, and John Bunyan 
But the Hlegy has lived for one hundred and seventy- 


five years and Pilgrim’s Progress for two hundred and fifty. On the other hand, a modern writer is laboring 


feverishly to complete his hundredth novel. 


A Notable Achievement 


RICHARD C. CABOT : 
Professor of Social Ethics, Harvard University 


RAYMOND C. ROBINSON 
Organist and Choirmaster, King’s Chapel 


BENJAMIN L. WHELPLEY 
Organist and Composer, Arlington Street Church 


Tue Beacon HyMNAL. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $1.00. 

The Beacon Hymnal, the notable 
achievement of Dr. Florence Buck, brings 
together a collection of hymns new and 
old, suited, as she says in her preface, “to 
the instincts, aptitudes, and needs of 
young hearts and minds.” Young people 
need, I think, the best; because they are 
less forgiving of mediocrity than their 
elders. Certainly Dr. Buck has left out 
very few tunes which any lover of good 
hymns would look for. The music, of 
which alone I have any competence to 
speak, is excellent. It avoids frivolities 
of the Moody and Sankey type, but it in- 
eludes the best of English, German, 
French, Italian, and American melodies, 
richly harmonized and never stretching 
‘beyond the range of most hymn-singers’ 
voices. Praetorius’ exquisite “Rosa Mys- 
tica,” the old Dutch Melody, “In Babi- 
lone,” the WBnglish Traditional Melody 
called “Forest Green,” are among the 
tunes not to be found in most hymn books. 
But the tried and tested favorites like 
Newman’s “Lux Benigna,’ with Dykes’ 
superb music, Handel’s “Christmas,” Flem- 
ming’s “Integer Vite,” Barnby’s “Merrial” 
are here also. 

I do not know of any collection of 
hymns in which there are so many that I 
love and admire and so few that I do 
not care for. I believe others will find 
their verdict the same, and will thank Dr. 
Buck, as I do, for bringing together these 
beautiful hymns and tunes, as well as 
for the services which make up the earlier 
part of the book. B. 0.0, 

The Editor and publishers of the new 
Beacon Hymnal for young people are to 
be commended most heartily for a book 
intelligently planned and delightfully 
worked out in its choice of the best hymn 
- music of all time. I have looked through 
7 pages with a real and ever growing 


The Index is admirably arranged. I 
do not recall a more concise, clear, and 
definite index in any hymnal. The Tables 


of Contents are fascinating reading in 


themselves. Hymns on similar subjects, 
as Christmas, Easter, are all in one 
place, and the heading of each page in- 
dicates the. classification of the hymns 
below. 

There are forty services to cover the 
September to June period, each with a 
central idea, as indicated by the titles of 
two of them: “A Service of Loyalty 
(Rally Day),’ “In Honor of Mothers 
(Mother’s Day).” In a_ supplementary 
collection of Service Elements are inspir- 
ing quotations from many sources, as 
Emerson, Hale, Tagore, Fosdick. 

The hymns comprise a remarkable selec- 
tion of the very best texts and tunes of 
all ages. In this respect particularly, the 
book deserves the widest possible use, for 
instead of the cheap and tawdry melodies 
so often thought good enough for Sunday- 
schools, there is here a treasury of the 
noblest hymn music of the Church Univer- 
sal. Moreover, there is not one of these 
hymns that should not prove attractive 
to young people. To single out a. few 
hymns as illustrations of this quality of 
appeal—the stirring music of Alford 
(“Ten thousand times ten thousand’), 
Adeste Fideles, and St. Andrew of Crete 
(“Christian, dost thou see them?”). 

.If I should make an adverse criticism, 
it would be that in a few instances, great 
tunes like Alford, Adeste Fideles, and St. 
Andrew have been also used for texts 
which, for me at least, are absolute mis- 
fits. In each case, however, the authentic 
association of words and music is in the 
book. 

It is far more important that young 


people should have, in their most impres- . 


sionable years, the best that church art 
can offer, than that it should be reserved 
for adults. A good collection of the great 
hymns is a wonderful thing; it covers the 
entire history of the church almost from 
the time when the first Christians in 
Rome sang their evening hymns at the 
lighting of the lamps. And the most in- 
spiring of all, religious ideals are there. 
The Beacon Hymnal is a book of this 
kind, and deserves wide success in its 
avowed mission of enriching and inspir- 
ing the lives of young people. BR. 0. R. 


And not one of his books will live beyond the present generation. 


Ci Rad. 


This new hymnal was intended for use 
n “Church Schools, Young People’s Sery- 
ices, Day Schools, and The Home” and is 
to be highly recommended for all these 
purposes. 

The first part of the book is taken up 
by a number of services, including one for 
Christmas, Haster, and other special oc- 
casions, and these services are so well 
ordered and arranged that they will be 
found of great value and usefulness. Fol- 
lowing the services, the book contains a 
comprehensive collection of hymns se- 
lected from the best sources and with a 
care that nothing essential might be found 
wanting. 

The tunes have been chosen with equal 
success and wisdom, as has been shown 
in retaining much familiar music, and 
this of the best, while several new tunes 
have been added which will prove their 
worth on acquaintance. 

The tone of the Hymnal as a whole is 
vigorous and satisfying, and it should be 
said that there are no musical obstacles 
in it that may not be easily overcome. 

B.L. W. 


Ford and Conrad 


JOSEPH CONRAD: A PERSONAL REMEMBRANCE. 
By Ford Madow Ford. Boston: Little, Brown 
€ Oo. $2.50. 

The loss sustained by British letters in 
the passing of Joseph Conrad is certain 
to produce a yariety of attempts to capi- 
talize the memory of one of the most 
fascinating and mysterious personalities 
of our time. The career of the author 
of Lord Jim, because of its dramatic 
quality, has a wide appeal for the biogra- 
pher. Literary history has nothing more 
remarkable than the story of this Pole, 
of gentle birth, whom the novels of Cap- 
tain Marryat moved to adopt a career 
upon the sea; who, after serving as an 
officer in the French navy, became a 
master mariner, rose to the command of 
various merchant vessels, only in middle 
age to abandon the ocean, learn HPnglish, 
and by sheer persistence make himself 
the greatest writer of fiction in recent 
times. For an intimate acquaintance with 
Conrad, Ford Madox Ford had unusual 
opportunities. He was introduced to Con- 
rad by Richard Garnett when the latter 
was the author of but a single book, The 
men became close friends, the two col- 
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AUTHOR OF “LORD JIM” 


laborating in the writing of Romance and 
Youth, while Ford served as a sort of 
confidential critic through Conrad’s most 
productive years. His impressions of his 
great contemporary, Ford now sets forth 
in a volume of genuine value, although 
it is marred by the spirit of intense 
egotism and unbounded conceit which 
saturates its pages. This conceit, it is 
true, is tempered by its naive quality. The 
writer does not hesitate to quote a remark 
of Stephen Crane’s concerning himself: 
“You must not be offended by his manner. 
He patronizes Mr. James, he patronizes 
Mr. Conrad, of course he patronizes me, 
and he will patronize God Almighty when 
they meet.” In his latest work, this tone 
is employed unsparingly. The writer does 
not hesitate to tell us that he is “the 
finest stylist in England,” ete. In fact, 
in the book there is altogether too much 
of Ford. Yet, it must be confessed that 
he does manage to get his subject ‘‘across.” 
In spite of his mannerisms, with genuine 
skill he succeeds in painting a portrait of 
a unique personality in a manner both 
effective and convincing. The personal 
impressions scattered through his pages 
are exceptionally revealing. The reader 
sees Conrad much as he really must 
have been, this Continental whose dearest 
wish was to be taken for an English coun- 
try squire of the days of Lord Palmerston. 
Disearding all attempts to follow a chron- 
ological sequence, it is the record of a 
friendship sketched in broad, dashing 
strokes, admirably adapted to bring out 
the dominant features of a character from 
which humor and heroism were by no 
means absent. A. R. H, 


Masefield as Novelist 


Sarp Harker. By John Masefield. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Like Conrad, Masefield had a wander- 
ing, adventurous youth. A book like this 
must be directly or indirectly the product 
of it. Nothing that Masefield writes could 
be without distinctive merit, and there 
are passages in Sard Harker that are bril- 
liant, unforgetable. But the whole thing 
seems to haye a kind of exotic beauty, of 
a lush and heayy variety. Ranged beside 
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our humdrum life, the story seems forced, 
weird, almost grotesque. Masefield is a 
writer difficult to appraise. He does 
such extraordinarily different things. 
This is hardly comparable to his sea 
poems and tales. Nevertheless, read it. 
There are bits in it that only Masefield 
could write. And any man who could 
publish The Taking of Helen and Sard 
Harker in one year deserves attention for 
his range of interest and style. c.R.J. 


A Cautionary Story 

Laura. By Ethel Sidgwick. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. $2.50. 

“A cautionary story” is the subtitle of 
this novel; and the warning is set forth 
in the person of a young girl, the daugh- 
ter of a novelist whose decease is re- 
corded in the opening chapter. Laura 
inherits something of her father’s writ- 
ing ability, more of his imagination, and 
still more of her mother’s waywardness. 
She is essentially and irredeemably a 
poser, dishonest with herself and with 
others, self-centered and self-pitying, yet 
somehow pulling the wool over the eyes 
of most, especially the men, with whom 
she has to do. She invites and unwit- 
tingly perpetrates a tragedy. Yet Miss 
Sidgwick quite disguises the moral of her 
tale in the telling of it. The scene is 
mostly on the Cornish coast of England, 
where the Buckleys and the Ledbitters 
are happily domiciled until the advent of 
Laura and her orphaned helplessness. 
There is atmosphere as well as substance 
to the story and, as usual, Miss Sidgwick 
has written an unusual novel. 

F.B.S. 


Evolution Due to Surplus Energy 


By Newell LeRoy 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


Socipry AND Its SURPLUS. 
Sims. 
$3.00. 

The point of view of Mr. Sims is frankly 
“physical,’’ invokes the shade of Herbert 
Spencer, and premises that as sociology 
has fallen away from physical first prin- 
ciples, it has fallen away from being a 
science. 

Evolution, which means any large and 
noticeable change, not progress toward an 
objective, is due to surplus energy. Human 
evolution is the result of surplus energy 
inbred in races and individuals, and trace- 
able primarily to factors of food, climate, 
and social heredity (traditions). Stored-up 
energy at length breaks out, and is the 
factor which keeps civilization stirred up. 
The Sinn Fein revolution is due not so 
much to injustice and deprivation as to 
several recent decades of comparative pros- 
perity in which Ireland stored up surplus 
energy ! 

“Personality develops with the growth 
of social surplus, and yaries with its dis- 
tribution.” For instance, property and 
inventions develop personality... Every new 
tool, made for one use, leads to the de- 
velopment of more muscle and to the dis- 
covery of other uses for the tool and the 
muscle. A man does not invent his tools 
as much as he is invented by them, we are 
tempted to paraphrase. Thus personality 
is social in origin, as the social is physical 
in origin. 


The positive effect of this book is to 
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call attention to the objective and social 
eauses of human life which are often 
ignored in the pulpit, but which are with- 
out doubt necessary to a comprehension 
of man’s estate; and it is also calculated 
to foster a sincerer effort at equalizing 
the disparity of opportunities. 5.5. R. 


Take It With You, When You Go 

Eeyver. By H. H. Powers. New York: The 
Maecnvillan Company. $2.50. 

Now that the thoughts of winter tour- 
ists are turning longingly toward the 
Mediterranean and the sunlit lands along 
its shores, it is timely for the reviewer to 
eall attention to a modest little book on 
Egypt, one of the University travel series, 
because of its intrinsic worth and -the in- 
teresting way in which historical facts 
needful to know are presented in its pages. 
Such a book as this could only be written 
by an expert, by one who not only travels 
himself, but who has learned how to im- 
part information. There is an exclusion 
of all irrelevant matter, what might be 
ealled encyclopedic knowledge, and a 
steady adhesion to the facts which are 
necessary for the traveler to bear in mind. 
We can only say in praise that we wish, 
in our own experience, we had had a book 
like this of Mr. Powers; it would have 
saved us from hours of useless reading 
and given us the best routes of travel, 
where we had to learn them through hear- 
say or by our own mistakes. Nearly every 
writer on foreign lands exaggerates, copies 
from some other author, or else paints 
everything to be seen in rosy colors. Mr. 
Powers tells the truth, shows us places 
and countries as they are, as for example, 
in his description of the trip from Alex- 
andria to Cairo—‘Monotonous but in- 
teresting. Each part like every other 
part, but unlike anything else anywhere. 
We pass countless villages whose mud 
dwellings would look familiar. to Joseph 
or Moses, and a number of large towns 
plainly prosperous and frankly shabby.” 

Whatever other books the tourist -to 
BHgypt carries, he cannot afford to go with- 
out this book of H. H. Powers. The or- 
dinary reader who wishes general infor- 
mation should buy the book for the in- 
formation contained in the chapters on 
“The Pyramid Builders’ and ‘‘Karnak,” 
decidedly the most illuminating and 
worth-while of anything on Egyptian 


architecture we have seen for a long time. — 


The print is excellent, the size convenient 
for carrying in the pocket, the map ac- 
curate and up-to-date. T. V-N. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straight-forward narrative of absorb 
interest supported by references to the origina 


sources. ; 

Cloth, 256 p: price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from te publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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What of the Subject?P 


THe QuAINT CoMPANIONS. By Leonard Mer- 
rick. New York: E. P, Dutton € Co. $1.90. 

One lays aside Leonard Merrick’s latest 
novel with mingled feelings of admiration 
and distaste. Its artistry is beyond re- 
proach, but its subject is distinctly un- 
pleasant. Excellent as is the story’s lit- 
erary craftsmanship, its plot concerns 
itself with the marriage of a negro with 
a white woman, and subsequently. with 
the ill-starred romance of their son. 
Written with the author’s unquestioned 
skill in the delineation of character and 
the working out of plot, The Quaint Com- 
-panions naturally divides into two un- 
equal sections: the first describing the 
courtship and marriage of Elisha Lee, a 
famous colored tenor; the second, and 
longer, having to do with the unhappy ex- 
perience of his son, David. Yet this sec- 
ond division ends at what is obviously 
the novel’s real beginning, toward which 
all preceding events have naturally been 
leading. Hence the reader gains an im- 
pression of hasty composition, no less 
than of repugnance for the problem, which 
is stated with no little power. As a work 
of fiction, it has its brilliant moments. 
Its people live. The tragedy of racial 
intermarriage is pictured more power- 
fully than, for example, by Eugene O’Neill 
in, All God’s Chillun Got Wings. But is 
it a subject worthy of a novelist? Might 
not the gifts of as genuine a literary art- 
ist as Leonard Merrick be better em- 
ployed? A. R. H. 


Straight Thinking on Live Issues 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AMONG THE Na- 
TIonsS. By Jerome Davis and Roy B. Chamber- 
lin. The Pilgrim Press. 25 cents. 


A discussion course for young people 


and adults, in thirteen chapters, each be- 
ginning with a concrete case, followed by 
sources of information for facts, and 
searching questions. In each case the 
aim of the discussion is, What should be 
our attitude—toward patriotism, other 
races or nations, war, the needs of Europe, 
and other pressing questions of modern 
life? An appendix gives illuminating ar- 
ticles by Charles H. Levermore, Sidney L. 
Gulick, and others on the themes dis- 
cussed. The Department of Religious 
Education commends this course to study 
classes as one of the best helps to straight 
thinking on live issues. It is on sale in 
the book-room. F. B. 


The Charm of Right Telling 


Bint THE MINDER. By W. Heath Robinson. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

An old mushroom gatherer, Crispin, and 
his wife, Chloe, had ten children—nine 
boys all alike in being as bad as possible, 
and one little girl of contrasting sweet 
temper. From years of leaping out of 
bed at untoward hours to gather mush- 
rooms the moment they pushed through 
the ground, (he could hear them!) Cris- 
pin’s temper and nerves became so ragged 
that Chloe feared for his health and could 
think of no way to improve it, though she 
fed him hen-feather tarilets faithfully. 
At last she stumbled by chance upon the 
_ making of a jelly which not only restored 
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Crispin’s health, but so improved it that 
she had time for nothing but incessant 
cooking for him. That her ten children 
might not be completely neglected, she 
searched for a minder for them. The suc- 
cessful applicant turned out to be her 
own nephew, Bill, who soon proved him- 


‘self a minder of no mean ability. In keep- 


ing his changing methods always one step 
ahead of the expectations of the tireless 
and resourceful ten, lay Bill’s brilliant 
success. Heavy paper, clear style, allur- 
ing pictures lead the reader instantly 
within the covers of the book; and once 
inside, it is a delight to find as added 
treasures, imagination, fun, and _ the 
charm of right telling. M. M.D, 


The First Lodge Meeting 
Was in King’s Chapel 

THE BEGINNINGS OF FREEMASONRY IN 
AMERICA. By Melvin M. Johnson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $8.50. 

The Beginnings of Freemasonry in 
America is one of the most notable yol- 
umes in the series of The National Ma- 
sonic Library. The author, whose at- 
tainments in the law and in letters as 
well as in Masonic service and scholar- 


ship are of the highest rank, has produced © 


a great source book of the early American 
history of the Masonic Order. Whoever 
possesses this volume holds in his hand 
every known fact concerning Freemasonry 


-in the Western Hemisphere prior to 1750, 


as gleaned from ancient records and peri- 
odicals, together with short sketches of 
the lives of some of the Provincial Grand 
Masters, reproductions of portraits, and 
facsimiles of every great Masonic docu- 
ment known to exist prior to 1750. 
Among these records, there is many a 
delightful narrative that reveals the human 
qualities of the Masons of that period 
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and sheds light on the quegtion of the 


evolution of American Freemasonry. Here 
is a source book not only invaluable for 
reference but also fascinating to read 
as a narrative. The author’s style has 
the elegance that inheres in clearness and 
simplicity. 

Among the subjects treated in the volume 
are these: Earliest traces of Freemasonry 
in the Western Hemisphere, the founding of 
duly constituted Freemasonry in America, 
the leading part played by Henry Price, 
first Provincial Grand Master, Benjamin 
Franklin, and other distinguished Free- 
masons of Boston, Philadelphia, and the 
State of Georgia, and recorded events of 
the years 17385-1749. 

Among other historical facts, it is noted 
that the first Freemason definitely known 
to be in the Western Hemisphere was 
xovernor Jonathan Belcher of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in 1705; that the first 
lodge meeting in the Western Hemisphere, 
the knowledge of which is supported by 
something more than pure tradition, was 
probably held in King’s Chapel, Boston, in 
1720; that the first regular and duly con- 
stituted lodge in America was the First 
Lodge in Boston (now Saint John’s lodge) 
organized July 30, 1733; that the earliest 
record book, still preserved, of any lodge 
in the Western Hemisphere is that of the 
First Lodge in Boston, beginning on De- 
cember 27, 1738; and that the leading men 
of the Colonies in military, civil, and 
mercantile life were in these early days 
members of the Masonic fraternity. 

F. B.C. 


Books Received 


Tar WIND AND THE RAIN. By Thomas Burke. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
Two Days Brrorn. By H. R. L. Sheppard. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 


The Hymns 


much new material. 


The Services 


they occur. 
Manufacture 


eightcen ounces. 
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THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 
Society, Your Day School, and Your Home 


IS NOW READY 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that will help to promote a 
aincere spirit of worship and to upbuild in the hearts of young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 
All that is lachrymose or saccharose has been omitted. 

The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
great hymns of the church. To the old favorites there has been added 


These are arranged for the months of September to June inclusive, with plenty 
of additional material for the summer months. é least, 
service for each month, two or more outline services, and services for special occasions in the month 


The book itself has been manufactured with great care. 
page, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and the cover 
were given much thought and study. The covers are in an attractive shade of blue linen cloth stamped 
in dark blue ink. They have a solid backbone, giving strength and at the same time allowing free 
opening. The extra heavy-weight end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a perma- 
nency not possibile where the cost has been the predominating factor. 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 


Send to-day for a copy of this book, which wiil be sent without any obligation whatever on your 
3 returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f.o.b. Boston. 
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There is at least one complete 
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The whole book weighs but 
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S.0.S. and City Wits 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Certainly you may go with me,” said 
“Uncle Doctor” Blair to David Martin, 
who was spending a winter week with 
him in the bleak fastnesses of the New 
Hampshire hills. “Jump into your warm- 
est togs and be spry. Time I was off this 
minute.” 

Turning to Aunt Helen, who was gather- 
ing thick robes warmed at the kitchen 
stove, he continued, ‘Home by dark, I 
hope, though it’s a long, rough road to 
Lookout Farm. Oh, let the lad go. Warm 
as toast in that little car with every 
window shut. Has hankerings to be a 
doctor himself, he was telling me to-day. 
Let him get a glimpse or two, first hand, 
at a country doctor’s life. Maybe he'll 
choose it, obstacles: and all,” and gather- 
ing up the robes he whistled his way to 
the barn and backed out his gallant lit- 
the car just as David, with a bang of 
the kitchen door, raced to join him. 

“Lucky the ground’s frozen? Right you 
are. Be there in half the time,” said 
Unele Ben. “Though ‘Henry Elizabeth’ 
doesn’t mind a little mud, either. 
mind a few jounces, do you?” Two vil- 
lages they soon left behind them, snug 
white houses stretched along a wide, tree- 
lined road—secattered farmhouses they 
passed, always with a wave from Uncle 
Ben if any one was visible. Wasn’t he 
the friend of every man, woman, and 
child in those grim, cold hills? 

“Five miles more,’ said Uncle Ben, as 
they whizzed past a pumpkin-colored 
farmhouse which radiated the sun’s own 
cheer. “Few houses along here. Too bad 
rich soil and fine views don’t always go 
together. That side road? No, not a 
wood road—there’s a house just around 
the first turn. 
Green. Having a hard pull of it. Haven’t 
seen them for I. don’t know how long— 
off the road as they are.” 

Not over three-quarters of an hour was 
Uncle Ben at Lookout Farm. Cheer and 
encouragement he left behind him; and 
David, who had thoroughly warmed him- 
self at the kitchen stove, followed him 
eagerly as he whistled his way, as was 
his wont, to the waiting little car. “Great 
to be a doctor, Uncle Ben,” said the boy 
shyly, as they settled themselves and the 
engine buzzed energetically. . . 

“Oh, well,” said Uncle Ben, “only a 
country doctor. Takes country wits to be 
a country doctor, though,’ and he smiled 
jovially at his favorite nephew, for the 
joke of country wits and city wits was an 
old one between them. 

“City doctors,” David began his old de- 
fense, and then forgot the worn and 
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friendly argument at sight of the side 
road leading to “Greens’.” 

As if in answer to his thought, Uncle 
Ben swung “Henry Blizabeth” into it. 
“Wirst time I’ve had twenty minutes to 
run up and see how they are,’ he ex- 
plained. “Don’t see how they stick, with 
those little children, and only Green him- 
self to do the clearing.’ Rounding the 
concealing curve, he stopped the ear. 
“Haven’t stuck!’ he finished briefly, 
climbing out. “May save window for 
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DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The river-«is a puzzle. 

He must always run ahead; 
Yet, however swift and free, 
As he hurries to the sea, 

He must always keep his bed. 


The river is a spendthrift 
Full of prodigalish pranks; 
Spends his income with a dash. 
If he should run out of cash, 
He can draw upon his banks. 
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them if we tie that banging blind. Of 
all forlornities to call a home! -Come 
around the house and see how long you 
think it would take city wits to clear 
this crop of stumps and raise a crop of 
potatoes in its stead. Race you to it!” 
And Uncle Ben was off like the boy he 
was at heart. 

Just how it happened, David never 
knew. Uncle Ben never knew. But in 
less than twenty feet, Uncle Ben lay flat 
on the ground, face down, silent. 

“Uncle Ben! Are you hurt?’ David 
knelt at his side. “Uncle Ben! Where 
are you hurt?’ 

Silence, not even a moan. David choked 
back his throttling fear, and leaned his 
head close. ‘Breathing,’ he whispered. 
“Now, what'll I do? What would Uncle 
Ben do?’ The winter wind howled 
the only answer. Racing to the house, 
David found the door unlocked, and a 
quick look took stock of a rough-stone 
fireplace. ° 

Gently as he could, he dragged Uncle 
Ben inside. -It was the work of three 
minutes to gather dry leaves and twigs, 
and Uncle Ben’s pockets always yielded 
matches. : ; 


“Now he won't freeze,’ whispered 


David, “and he’s breathing. Must have 
hit his head. Now what’ll I do?” 
No answer from resourceful Uncle Ben 
helped him. Remembering the car, David 
dashed out and staggered back under a. 


load of robes. “Can’t freeze,’ he repeated, 
as if stunned. “What’ll I do? What’ll I 
do?” Sudden resolution filled his heart. 
Answer that question he would and 
by his own -wits. How many _ prob- 
lems had Uncle Ben faced and- solved? 
David squared his shoulders and thought 
fast. f 

“Tf anybody’d hear!” he said aloud sud- 
denly, and running back to the ear, 
started the engine. Run a car? Yes, 
Dayid understood a car like the born 
mechanic he was, and could run one like 
an expert around the farm yard, though 
lack of years barred the license which 
would have opened the highways to him. - 
But it was for no purpose of running the 
car that he started the engine. His sure 
finger pressed the horn, and there rang 


‘ out in the winter silence toot-toot-toot, 


(dots) ; toot-toot-toot (dashes) ; toot-toot- 
toot (dots). Again and again the sum- 
mons sounded, sure, sharp, precise. Not 
in David’s code was it to leave Uncle Ben 
unguarded. 

“Now if any country boy knows the 


code,” murmured David, and rushed back 


to Uncle Ben to wait. Watch in hand he 
sat. “T’ll blow at five-minute intervals,” 
he decided, and trip after trip he made 
to the car. 

Determined not to let fear creep in, 
David was about to blow his sixth 
summons when he held his breath to 
listen,—then-: both hands cupping his 
mouth, he shouted as loud as his young 
lungs could. } 

“Halloo! Coming!” And around the 
curve ran a boy, tall as David himself. 
“What’s up?’ he greeted breathlessly. 
“Heard your 8.0.8. and came, fast as 
I could. Long way. Heard you all 
right, though. Guess I’m the only fellow 
around here with a set. Lucky you 
broke down near somebody that knew 
the code.” 

“We haven’t broken down,” said David, 
in immense relief at the presence of so 
capable a helper, and told his tale. 

“Must be his head,” said David, as the 
two boys knelt by Uncle Ben. “Now you're 
here, if you’ll stay with him, I’ll go after 
the doctor in Bridgeton. Yes, I can drive 
a car all right,” and David, making for 
the door, stopped short at a low mur- 
mur from Uncle Ben. ; 

“Coming to,” said the country boy, 
Tom Wayne by name. “Wasy now,” to 
Uncle Ben, who moved his arm as if in 
pain. [ 

Again silence, the two boys waiting 
breathlessly, and then Uncle Ben opened 
his eyes and slow recognition filled them. 
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God is at the Organ! 
‘ God is. at the Organ ! 
|. I can hear 


: aw mighty music 
_ Echoing, far and near. 
God is at the Organ! 
_ And its keys 
{ Are rolling waters, storm-strewn moor- 
. lands, 
Trees. 
God is at the ee 
I can hear 
A mighty music 
Echoing, far and near. 
—Egbert Sandford. 


Sentence Sermon 


All nature becomes holy to the soul 
_which sees God in all things. —James 
Freeman Clarke. 


“Hello,” he said after'a moment. “What's 
up? Where'd you drop from, Tom?” 

“Heard David's 8.0.8.,” explained Tom, 
as though the modern activities of boys 
formed a bond not to be questioned. 

“S.0.8.?” Uncle Ben, after an effort to 
sit up again, lay back in his robes. 
“What’s it all about, David? How long 
have I been here? What on earth hap- 
pened, anyway?” 

David’s recital of facts was brief. “I 
didn't want to leave you,” he said, “and 
I just blew an S.O.S. a few times on the 
horn, and Tom heard, and course he came. 


’ He knows the code.” 


“There’s more than one code,” said 
Uncle Ben slowly, and both boys looked at 
each other. Was he worse again? 

“Must have hit my head a fine bump,” 
went on Uncle Ben, disgust in his voice. 
“Now you fetch in my-bag, David, and 
I'll prescribe for myself, and in half an 
hour we'll be on our way. Dark already, 
isn’t it? Never mind, we'll stop at Tom's 
and telephone Aunt Helen.” 

Dayid, bringing in the battered black 
leather bag, opened it to display its rows 
of little bottles. “I wished and I wished 
I knew what to give you,” he said, wist- 
ful and eager. ‘Show me which bottle 
is right, Uncle Ben.” 

“Only a country doctor,” said Matis 
Ben, beginning on their time-worn joke. 
“But let me tell you, young man, I’ve 
said my last say about city wits. The 
variety you displayed in this emergency is 
good enough for me.” 

“Ho!” returned David, embarrassed. 
“Guess it wouldn’t have done much good 
to send out an 8.0.8. if Tom hadn’t an- 
swered it. I’m coming over some day to 
see Tom’s set. He can receive the code, 
fast as I can.” 

“You both of you know more codes than 
one,” repeated Uncle Ben, and the boys, 
though puzzled, yet thrilled to the approval 
in his voice. “Now jump in, Chauffeur 
David, and drive’ your battered old 
uncle home. Trust you to drive?” in 
answer to Dayid’s shining look. “I’m 
quite willing to trust more than driving 
to you two specimens of the younger 
generation.” 


“Tom's country and I’m city.” David 


vesumed the old joke gleefully as he 


_ swer, either. 


To 
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_ The Christian Rewister 


_honked his way out of the side road, and 


sped toward the lighted windows of Tom's 
house. 

“Right you are,” and David wondered 
why the old joke left Uncle Ben serious. 
“Perhaps neither of us will ever win that 
point. Perhaps it always takes two halves 
to make a whole. No, that’s not the an- 
Wits are wits, and what’s 
the difference where they are, so long as 
the world holds them?” 

[All rights reserved] 


A Good Witch 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“T know something fine!’ said Ada. 
“T know where there’s a truly witch!” 

“A witch!” cried Louise, looking 
frightened. 

“You needn’t be afraid. She’s a good 
witch.” 

“That’s funny,” said Roy, “How did 
you find out about your witch?” 

“Aunt Lou took me to see her.” 

“To see her! Where is she?” 

“She’s—want to go and see her?” 

“Sure!” answered Roy. 

Louise looked doubtful. 

“Louise,” said Ada, “ ‘Honest and true, 
black and blue’, she is a good witch. 
You'll like her.” 

“Come on!” cried Roy. 

“She lives by the brook in the pasture.” 

“By the brook!” Roy exclaimed. 


~“Haven’t we played in the brook all sum- 


mer and never seen the broomstick of a 
witch?” 

“She hasn’t any broomstick,” an- 
swered Ada, “and we haven’t played in 
the brook since it’s been cold. She's 
come since.” : 

The children scrambled over the pas- 
ture fence and followed Ada along the 
path to the brook. It was a gray, chilly 
November day; the leaves had fallen 
from the trees and the summer-green 
grass was dry and brown. 

“The pasture seems lonesome,” said 
Louise. “Here’s where there were the 
most blue violets ever, and there’s not 
one.” 

“And here,” said Roy, “is where those 
red and yellow columbines used to shake 
their heads in the wind.” 

“And, here,” added Ada, “it looked 
as if milk were spilled, with hundreds 
and thousands~of blue-white innocents.” 

“And it’s lonesome without the birds,” 
sighed Louise. “How the robin and the 
song-sparrow did sing in these bushes! 
And that’s the tree where we found the 
nest with the five darling blue eggs. 
There’s the nest, now, all empty! I do 
think it’s sorrowful with no flowers and 
no birds.” 

“You wait,’ said Ada, “till you see 
the witch. She'll cheer you up.” 

The children had now come to the 
brook, running away between two rows 
of bare-branched bushes. 

“Looks dark and cold, doesn’t it?” 
asked Roy. “But where’s your witch?” 

“Right here,” called Ada, skipping over 
the brook on the narrow plank bridge. 


- “See her?” 


“J don’t see a sign of a witch,” Roy 
answered, 
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“But here are some pretty yellow 
flowers!” Louise cried. “All the flowers 
aren't gone, after all. See the flittery 
things all over that tree! They look 
like little bits of sunshine caught in the 
tree, when the sun isn’t shining at all!” 

“That’s so,” agreed Roy, “And _ see 
them dance in the wind, like the colum- 
bines !” 

“Somehow,” said Louise, “the pasture 
isn’t lonely any more, with those little 
sunshiny flowers here.” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” asked Ada, “that - 
you were going to see a good witch?” 

“A good witch!” cried Roy and Louise 
together, looking around with puzzled 
faces. “You don’t mean those flowers 
are a witch?’ 

“But I do!” cried Ada. “A real witch. 
That’s their truly name—Witch Hazel!” 

“Oh!” eried Louise. 

And “Oh!” cried Roy. “Well,” he 
added, “It is a kind of a joke, but it’s a 
pretty good one.” 

“T think,” said Louise, “that it’s a 
very good witch to bring pretty yellow 
flowers when all the other flowers are 
gone.” 

Note. Witch Hazel blooms in parts of 
N.S., October into November. 


[All rights reserved] 


Newsboys Give Statue 
of “Laddie Boy” 


American newsboys have already given 
15,000 pennies, and hope by next April to 
bring the total to 25,000, to pay for a 
statue of ‘‘Laddie Boy,” the Airedale pet 
of President and Mrs. Harding. The boys 
planned the statue as a gift to Mrs. Hard- 
ing; but since she has died, they wish to 
have it placed in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. 


se 
Try It 


MARJORIH DILLON 
Perhaps you’re short of pennies, 
And of shiny silver dimes, 


And cannot buy the pretty things,— 
All lace and gilt and rhymes. 


Perhaps you have some paper, 
And ean paint a picture fine, 

And print with care a word or two, 
To send your valentine. 


And don’t forget—keep smiling! 

- Be cheery, good, and kind; 

For smiles are quite acceptable, 
As valentines, you'll find. 


te 
Mints 


The United States maintains three 
mints, one in Denver, one in Philadelphia, 
and the third in San Francisco. The 
mint mark “D” (a small letter near the 
bottom of the coin) characterizes the out- 
put of the Denver mint; an “S$” marks 
those coins made in the San Francisco 
mint, while coins turned out from the 
mint in Philadelphia are recognized by 
their absence of a mint mark. 
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Dr. Park’s Two Missions 


Preaching the Liberal Gospel with intense 
sincerity and marked success 


January was a red-letter month in the 
development of the new mission program 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. With 
Dr. Charles Edwards Park of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., as mission 
preacher, ministers and people in Denver, 
Col., and Santa Barbara, Calif., responded 
with enthusiasm. Frank M. Keezer, presi- 
dent of the Denver chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, telegraphed that he was 
“delighted to advise that mission was 
great success. Our chapter very grateful 
to Dr. Park and League for wonderful 
services. Confident lasting benefit will 
result.” 

Santa Barbara reported attendance that 
taxed the capacity of the church, men- 
tioned specifically the eloquence, clear 
logic, and convincing power of the mis- 
sion preacher, and paid high tribute to 
the League’s representative on the ground, 
Carl B. Wetherell, Pacific Coast secre- 
tary. Weather conditions for the final 
meeting, superlatively bad, since there is 
no middle ground in California, kept many 
people indoors. Despite this handicap, an 
average of 239 was maintained throughout 
the week. Ministers and members of six 
other Unitarian churches were counted 
among those in attendance. The ministcr 
and a few laymen of a Universalist church 
in a near-by community came for one of 
the meetings. 

Among those who heard Dr. Park in 
Santa Barbara were nine ministers of 
other churches in the city. Other con- 
tact with the community was established 
through addresses by the mission preacher 
to the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Exchange 
Clubs, and to the students of the State 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Lewis C. Carson, minister of the 
Santa Barbara church, declares that Dr. 
Park’s visit helped the cause of our Lib- 
eral churches over a wide area of, the 
Pacifie Coast. ‘Into everything he said,” 
said Dr. Carson, “Dr. Park carried the 
element of human interest, of intense sin- 
cerity, and of practical common sense. 
His auditors were intently taking in his 
every word. ‘Two especially important 
features were the answering of questions 
and the daily hour for personal confer- 
ences. The mission proved a very great 
success.” J 

Both in Santa Barbara and in Denver, 
the percentage of strangers at the meet- 
‘ings was high, running up to sixty per 
cent. of the total attendance in Denver. 
Unity Church in Denver is a downtown 
church serving a constituency that is 
spread out over a hundred square miles. 
It was manifestly impossible for many 
members to attend more than one or two 
meetings, but all supported the program 
loyally. Despite many counter-attractions 
of great drawing power, the average at- 
tendance at the mission meetings was 299. 
The minister of the Universalist Church 
in Denver was a regular attendant, and 
an Episcopal rector and some of the 
leaders of the Episcopal Cathedral were 
present at many of the meetings. 

An unusually large number of names 
were obtained by the follow-up committee, 
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quantities of literature provided by the 
Laymen’s League were taken, and nu- 
merous requests for local church notices 
and other Unitarian literature were re- 
ceived. Dr. Park’s handling of the ques- 
tions submitted made many friends for 
the church. 

Working in close co-operation with the 
minister of Unity Church, Rev. George 
Gilmour, and his advisory committees, 
was George G. Davis, vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League. On his way east from 
Denver, Mr. Davis visited numerous chap- 
ters in the Middle West. | 

The mission program is moving east- 
ward, with meetings ahead, arranged for 
Topeka, Kan., Davenport, Ia., and Toledo, 
Ohio. A mission in Dunkirk, N.Y., ended 
on Sunday, February 15. j 


Churches Need Larger Life 


When Rey. L. M. Birkhead asked fifty 
people of Kansas City, Mo., to tell frankly 
and without posing why they did not at- 
tend church, he classified the replies as 
follows: 


I eannot believe what the churches 
teach. 

I am not interested in what the 
preachers are talking about. 

The church is not enough interested in 
social welfare and social justice. 

I have so many interests that church 
is crowded out. 

The churches 
friendly. 

Frankly, I don’t feel the need of the 
church. 

The churches and the preachers are too 
old-fashioned in their beliefs and methods. 


are too cold and un- 


In a sermon commenting on these re- 
plies and the anti-church article of Rupert 
Hughes, Mr. Birkhead said: ‘The church 
must become more inclusive in its count 
of values. It must recognize all goodness, 
and truth, and beauty, and social jus- 
tice, whatever the name or source. The 
churches and the preachers should have 
a more human interest appeal. They 
might study the newspapers with advan- 
tage.” 


Lectures on Religion and Law 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emer- 
itus of Harvard University, was the first 
speaker in an interesting series of lectures 
on the relation between religion and law 
being given in the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Sunday noons, by 
legal scholars and clergymen. ‘The lec- 
tures were arranged by a committee of 
first-year men of the Harvard Law School. 
“Of the many forees which have been 
brought to bear upon the development of 
our legal system,” said this committee, 
‘none has so enriched the spirit of com- 
mon law as the current of Christian 
thought.” Other speakers have been Dean 
Roscoe Pound, Prof. Joseph H. Beale, and 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers; and com- 
ing lectures will be given by Hollis R. 
Bailey, attorney of Boston, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 22; Prof. Ephraim Emerton, March 
1; Rabbi Levi of Temple Israel, Boston, 
March 8; Prof. Z. Chafee, March 15; Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson, March 22; and Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, March 29. 
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Character is a Unit 


Rev. Frederick M. Eliot wrote one of 
the recent “Saturday Night Talks,” in 
the St. Paul, Minn., Daily News. Explain- 
ing his idea of the unity of character, Mr. 
Eliot declared, in part: 

“Tf honesty carries with it the defect 
of rudeness, or if courage carries with it 
the defect of thoughtlessness, or if cour- 
tesy carries with it the defect of weak- 
ness, then there is something radically 
wrong with the good qualities themselves. 
True honesty is never rude, true courage 
is never thoughtless, and true courtesy is 
always strong. Only shoddy virtues carry 
with them the shadows of sins. . . . 

“A man’s character is a unity, and not 
a mosaic of all kinds of virtues and vices. 
You cannot separate the virtues from one 
another, and say that a person possesses 
this virtue without that one. . .. One 
element of weakness has its effect upon 
every other part, and only when char- 
acter is well-balanced is it of real value. 

“If we have been comforting ourselves 
by the assurance that our faults are com- 
pensated for by our virtues, ... then it 
is time for us to be disillusioned. Char- 
acter is not to be chopped up into any 
such bits of good and bad. For better or 
worse, it is a single organic whole.” 


English Visitors at Lenten Services 


Prominent Unitarians who will help to 
make the noonday Lenten meetings at. 
B. F. Keith’s Theatre, Boston, Mass., this . 
year notable will be Rey. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Rey. Lawrence Redfern 
of the Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, Rey. 
Percival Cross of London, and Rey. John 
C. Ballantyne of Liverpool. These three 
leading clergymen from England will be 
in Boston for the Unitarian anniversary, 
and have volunteered to speak in this 
Lenten course under the auspices of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches. - 
The general topic of the sermons will be 
“Thy Kingdom Come’—in the home, in 
the neighborhood, in the school, among 
the nations, in the city and state, in the 
market, and in the human heart. Minis- 
ters and laymen who have joined in this 
project represent almost all communions, 
including a Jewish rabbi and a Catholic 
layman. Each service will be broadcast 
by the WEEI station, and the service will 
be from 12.15 to 12.55 P.m. 


Church School Self-supporting 


Most Unitarian church schools receive 
financial support directly from the church, 
but the school in Unity Church, Denver, 
Col., is entirely self-supporting. During 
the past year, it paid all its own expenses, 
purchased its own supplies, and made a 
contribution of $10 to the Meeker Home. 
From November 15, 1923 to November 20, 
1924, the average attendance in the school 
was forty-four children, but from Septem- 
ber 1 to the end of this period, the average 
-attendance was fifty-four. During that 
year, fifty-six new names were added to 
the church membership roll. 
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_ Metropolitan Conference Plans Centenary 


President Allyn urges Unitarians to broadcast 


HE METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 

will sponsor an impressive celebration 
of the centenary of the American Unita- 
rian Association to be held somewhere in 
the Greater New York City region in 
This was decided February 3 at a 
conference of conference officers who were 
‘elected at the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference held the preceding week. Well- 
known speakers are to be engaged, and 
an invitation will be extended to repre- 
sentative liberal ministers of other de- 
nominations to attend the “birthday 
gathering.” Hach church in the Confer- 
ence is appointing one member for each 
of these committees: time and place, pro- 
gram, finance, and publicity. At the same 
meeting, it was voted that the new presi- 
dent, Charles Bolte, appoint ‘committees 
on religious education and interdenomi- 
national co-operation. These activities, 
with the centenary observance, are the 
chief objectives of the Conference for the 
coming year. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference was held in All Souls Church, 
Manhattan, January 25. President Robert 
Starr Allyn, reporting for the past year, 
said that there had been a decided im- 
provement in the general condition of the 
Fellowship in this district; that it had 
gained a new society in Hollis, Jamaica, 
N.Y., “The Liberal Community Church, 
Unitarian”; that all of the pulpits had 
been filled; that*the Fourth Church, Brook- 
lyn, had been rebuilt and greatly im- 
proved since the fire of last winter; that 
the Third Brooklyn Society maintained 


: through the co-operation of the Laymen’s 
League a Daily Vacation Bible School 


under the direction of Mr. Land, with an 
enrollment of 104 and a daily average at- 
tendance of about sixty; that the con- 
ference directors assumed the responsi- 
bility of sending a delegate to the Star 
Island Institute; that the directors have 
held two dinner meetings, and the execu- 
tive committee had had several meetings. 
Mr. Allyn urged the support of the com- 
ing Unitarian campaign, and closed his 
talk with an expression of appreciation 
of his associates’ loyal assistance and co- 
operation. 

Mr. Allyn regretted that in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, the “shrine 
of worship for all people,” there was no 
eorner for the Unitarians, as well as for 
the Jews and the Catholics. None of 
the Unitarian leaders had been asked to 
assist, he said. He strongly recommended 
the establishment of regular Unitarian 
broadcasting, and cited the example of 
the Baptists and the Paulist Fathers as 
instances of competition in this field which 
should be met. 

The Conference elected the following 
officers: President, Charles Bolte of Yon- 
kers, N.Y.; first vice-president, John 
Thompson of the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., second vice-president, 
Alya F. Hughes of the Community Church, 
New York City; third vice-president, Mrs. 
D. B. Hayward of Ridgewood, N.J.; sec- 


retary, Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Staten 
Island, N.Y.; treasurer, Charles P. Blaney 
of All Souls Church, New York City. 

Ysbrand B. Haagsma, treasurer of All 
Souls Church, spoke on “Church Finance 
—What Affects It?’ and Lawrence I. 
Symnes of the Chureh of the Saviour in 
Brooklyn, led in the discussion. Mr. 
Haagsma’s address was an appeal for in- 
terest, co-operation, and denominational 
loyalty. His suggestions on the every- 
member canvass, and raising funds gen- 
erally, provoked much discussion, and are 
being seriously considered by members of 
boards of trustees, of whom an unusual 
number attended this meeting. 

Speakers at the evening session were 
Rey. Paul H. Chapman, Rey. John Sayles 
of Mount Vernon, N.Y., and Rey. Joseph 8. 
Loughran of Ridgewood, N.J., As recent 
newcomers into the Fellowship, they 
each spoke on “What the Liberal Faith 
Means to Me.” 


Have Peace or Perish 


“The fact is, that peace is no longer 
a simple question of right or wrong, of 
Christian or pagan, of civilization or 
barbarism.” This is from a statement by 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham of Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, Mass., re- 
cently published in the Boston Herald. 
He continues: 

“Tt is a question now of life or death, 
of Christ or chaos, of the end of war or 
the end of civilization! It is not some- 
thing any longer for argument, or rhetoric, 
or persuasion; it is just a matter of plain 
and ordinary facts. When you add to 
all the outward implements of war the 
discoveries of science, the poisonous mi- 
erobes of disease, and the formulas of 
modern chemistry, you have made armies, 
trenches, and fortresses, and all the rest, 
appear comparatively insignificant. 

“Moreover, peace is not a luxury any 
longer, even if it ever was one, but a ne- 
eessity. It is not somehing negative, but 
positive; not the mere absence of what is 
unfortunate, but the presence of something 
that is blessed and of value. é 

“‘Mlee from the wrath to come.’ The 
wrath to come has brushed us already 
with its dusky wings, and we are warned, 
by events of colossal danger, to stand 
still no longer. Moreover, and most hap- 
pily, ... we know whither to go. All 
things point to Geneva.” 


Mr. Clarke at King’s Chapel ~ 


The preacher at the week-day services 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week 
will be Rey. L. Mason Clarke of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. 
Clarke is among the best-known preachers 
and writers of the metropolitan Presby- 
terian Church. Among his books are 
“The Law of Rest” and “Our Feast of 
Tabernacles.” There will be the usual 
Monday organ recital at 12.15 p.m., and 
yesper service on Wednesday at 4.30 P.M. 
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The Mission of Books 


The Lend-a-Hand Book Mission reports 
that during the year ending November | 
1, 1924, it distributed 14,013 books to 192 
different places. Of the 248 boxes sent, 
203 went to eleven Southern States, one 
to Dr. Grenfell’s Seamen’s Institute, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and thirty-nine to 
New England. Miss Annie Florence 
Brown, executive secretary of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society, during a trip through seven 
Southern States in the interests of the 
Book Mission, visited seventy-one schools, 
five clubs, four prisons, and many moun- 
tain homes; attended ten community 
meetings; spoke in four churches and 
fifty-three schools, at five library commit- 
tee meetings, and eight community and 
teachers’ meetings; and talked with 
twenty-six county superintendents, six 
state agents, twenty-three school princi- 
pals, eight rural supervisors, and nearly 
four hundred teachers. An illustrated 
article on her trip was printed in the 
Boston, Mass., Transcript. In the Lend-u- 
Hand Leaflet, Miss Brown thus reported 
on the needs: 

“Our greatest need is money with which 
to buy fifty thousand children’s books 
from first to fifth grades. Our next, good 
second-hand reference books for high- 
school grades, and elementary textbooks 
for the school for women and girls started 
in Milledgeville State Prison Farm, and 
varieties of books for the new and strug- 
gling public libraries the Book Mission 
has started or encouraged.” 


Churches Hold Evening Services 


After an interval of nearly five years, 
All Souls Church in Washington, D.C., 
has resumed Sunday evening services. 
Each service is followed by a fellowship 
hour in the Hale Parish House. The 
Unitarian Church in Charleston, 8.C., will 
again conduct evening services until 
Easter. A ten-minute organ recital pre- 
cedes the service. At the Sunday evening 
services in the First Unitarian Church, 
Wichita, Kan., the minister alternates 
with a speaker engaged by the chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. Rev. J. Frank- 
lin Burkhart, at Charleston, says: “Our 
experience, like that of Unitarians every- 
where, proves that men and women not 
of our household of faith will come in 
the evening and hear our gospel.” 


Liberal Club Reorganized 


Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls Church 
in New York City is president of the Lib- 
eral Club of that city, which was recently 
reorganized. The vice-president is Dr. 
Karl Reiland of St. George’s Episcopal 
Chureh. Meetings are to be held three 
times a year. About forty liberal minis- 
ters and Jewish rabbis attended the re- 
organization meeting. 


MempPpHis, Tenn.—Twenty-one new meim- 
bers were recently welcomed into the 
First Unitarian Church, where Rev. Henry 
F. Waring, formerly ef the Baptist min- 
istry, is the pastor, and Rey. John IL. 
Robinson is associate minister. 
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In Young Peoples Week 


They will present “The Limpet” in 
Boston, Mass., Theatre 


On Sunday, February 15, the young 

people throughout the Unitarian denom- 
ination began for the sixth consecutive 
year their observance of a-week of ac- 
tivities devoted largely to their interests. 
Public services of worship were held in 
Unitarian churches of the United States 
and Canada by groups affiliated or in 
sympathy with the work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. In many 
churches, the major service of the day 
was given into their hands, with young 
people in the pulpit and the choir, and 
the minister among the congregation. 
During the week, diversions of a lighter 
nature, dramatics, and dances, would 
seem to prove that Unitarian young peo- 
ple can play as whole-heartedly and sin- 
cerely as they can conduct a devotional 
service. 
- In Greater Boston, Mass., more exten- 
sive arrangements for the observance of 
Young People’s Week were made under 
the general supervision of Newton B. Lin- 
coln of Dorchester, and the combined 
efforts of 117 societies and five federa- 
tions. The young people’s service was 
conducted in one hundred churches, in- 
eluding, in some instances, special serv- 
ices for the Sunday-school and evening 
worship. On Tuesday evening, February 
17, the annual Y. P. R. U. ball was held 
in Unity House. The music for dancing 
was furnished by an orchestra of former 
Dartmouth College musicians. 

The annual dramatics will be presented 
in the Fine Arts Theatre, to-morrow (Fri- 
day) and Saturday evenings, February 20 
and 21. The play selected for this year’s 
production is the celebrated English three- 
act comedy, “The Limpet,’ by Vernon 
Woodhouse and Victor MacClure, a deli- 
eate feast of British subtlety, that will 
convince the most doubtful that the Eng- 
lish do indeed have a very interesting and 
profound sense of humor. The play has 
been produced in Boston by the Henry 
Jewett Players for the first and only 
time on this side of the Atlantic, and was 
accorded much favorable comment. This 
presentation by the Y. P. R. U. is probably 
the first on the amateur stage in America. 
_ The curtain rises on an apparently 
well-ordered domestic scene in the house- 
hold of Edward Devson; but, already, 
trouble had broken when Percival Sheep- 
well was invited to spend the holidays, 
and true to his crustacean nature as the 
Limpet, has been there ever since. That 
he is getting on the nerves of the family 
is to put it mildly, and his somewhat 
overbearing disposition, combined with an 
utter self-complacenecy and imperviousness 
to hint or allusion is shattering even the 
polite decorum of the servants of the 
house. 

Adding difficulty to embarrassment, 
Sheepwell invites his daughter Daphne 
to join him in this impossible situation. 
Straightway she meets and falls in love 
with Dick, the dashing young son of her 
host, but realizing. her father’s peculiar 
predicament, she turns Dick down for her 
father’s sake. Then the complex strands 
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of a series of clever and complicated situ- 
ations are gradually unraveled by the 
authors in their humorous and absorbing 
manner, 

The cast of “The Limpet’” will be com- 
posed of these members from local societies 
in and around Boston: Edward Devson of 
Thorp Regis—Danforth’ B. Lincoln of 
Dorchester; Mrs. Devson, his wife—Mar- 
garet Boyd of Dedham; Dick Devson, 
their son—Horace W. B. Donegan of Har- 
yard College; William Fordyce—Newton 
E. Lincoln of Dorchester; Percival Sheep- 
well, the Limpet—Robert A. Warner of 
Harvard College; Daphne Sheepwell, his 
daughter—Hlizabeth- W. Munroe of  Bos- 
ton; Spence, the butler—Herbert Ellison 
of Brighton; Phoebe, the maid—Frances 
Bird of Dorchester. 

The Limpet is ably and cleverly por- 
trayed by Mr. Warner, a student in dra- 
maties and a junior at Harvard College. 
The Lincoln brothers have featured and 
established a reputation for their dra- 
matic ability in former Y. P. R. U. produc- 
tions. Mr. Donegan, the younger element 
in the Devson household, has long been 
interested in the stage, having partic- 
ipated in many dramatie productions in 
this country and in England, and having 
studied dramatics in St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and at Harvard College, 
where he is now a student. Diminutive 
Miss Bird, as Phoebe the maid, is always 
a favorite, and Miss Boyd and Miss Mun- 
roe have appeared in local Y. P. R. U. 
plays. Mr. Ellison is a student and in- 
terested in dramatics at Harvard College. 

The cast has been personally coached 
by Isabelle Lawrence of Cambridge. The 
stage setting is under the supervision of 
Ruth Spoor, designer, lately of the 47 
Workshop. Dudley Hallett, formerly of 
the Harvard Dramatic Club, will act as 
stage manager. William Brewster will 
arrange the lighting and effects. 


Proctor Headmaster on Trip 


Stanley Kelley, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, is on a transcontinental trip in 
the interests of the Academy. In several 
places, he is also giving his lecture on the 
Youth Movement before students, among 
whom Unitarian churches are conducting 
College Center work with the co-opera- 
tion of the Laymen’s League. He has 
lectured in Meadville House, Chicago, I1., 
and at the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ta., and will fill other engagements at 
Eugene, Ore., Palo Alto, Sacramento, and 
Berkeley, Calif. Mr. Kelley is founder of 
the American Youth League, and he 
studied the Youth Movement abroad last 
summer. 


Acknowledgment 


The Editor of THE ReersTer takes this 
means to acknowledge the widespread re- 
sponse from the ministers. to his request 
for the names of members and adherents 
of the churehes to be included in the 
Chapel of Unitarian Eminence. He should 
be grateful to have his colleagues accept 
this as an acknowledgment, because of 
his physical inability to write a personal 
letter as he would prefer to do. 

Suitable use of the material will be 
made in an early issue of THE ReEe@ister, 
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Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the follow- 
ing contributions from Churches since the 
beginning of the present fiscal year, May 
1, 1924. 


San Francisco, Calif. .......... $300.00 
RidgewoodsNiJe ste eqshicis lo «eee 19.35 
Hingham, Mass., First Parish... 50.00 
Boston, Mass., Bulfinch Place... 15.05 
Milton; Mass.i5t). iciiiw «5 eons 23.63 
Richmond. iV dg. oinin os ipieielesiaatete 25.00 
New York, N.Y., All Souls Church 200.00 
New York, N.Y¥., Community 
CHURCH 5 3.0:3,.<: agua aisyaia arses oes 50.00 
Wollaston, Ma&SSr . . costs enleiewie 27.00 
Beverly WMagss ci). ss cw sae Motelciele 17.75 
2AM TH APD OTs VELCH. jx cites ik tara 10.00 
PNT OM TARE re) aia n/a iota esee reise 50.00 
Louisville, Ky., Clifton Church.. 10.00 
Geneneo jv LL gs oss Sicas wheighe sarcke vs oi 15.00 
Rueblo;, (Cole acces ciican pieneteniies ee 2.00 
West Newton, Mass........... 300.00 
Lancaster, ,.Massy 2's sie0% «vd Siem aw 310.75 
Petersham, Mase. a osissielessgsieie 70.29 
Revere, ~ Mass? Sos. see eee 100.00 
Barnstable, Mass. ......6s..05 25.00 
Brockton, Mass. '> cascns cides 6 auniele 100.00 
Berkeley; Cahfo oto. 5 sees eee ete 75.00 
Portsmouth, wis haa ont eel 50.00 
Chelmsford, Mass. .........--+.. 5.00 
Wayland, ‘Mass. <... 0s: Acero eae 35.10 
Plainfield, iN. dais eae 70.00 
Syracuse, No Xo iimtastae asorein iain 50.00 
Fitchburs,, Mass... cers ~ care at 122.63 
Cohasset Magna pos nah tees 10.00 
Charleston, S.C, /dn:c: seating 10.00 
North Waston, Mass:..5 5... <b 50.00 
Santa Barbara, Calif. .......... ~ 50.00 
Watertown,;;: Mags). «asks felts sane 134.36 
Baniiton, Canada .i......-s.0. < 50.00 
New Bedford, Mass. ...55 007.35 1,200.00 
ee ERT 
Total. _ $4,332.91. ~ 


Contributions from Alliances and other 
sources will be acknowledged in a later 
issue of this paper. 

Harotp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer. 


Centenary at Northampton, Mass. 


- The hundredth anniversary of the Sec- 
ond Congregational (Unitarian) Society 
at Northampton, Mass., is to be observed © 
February 21 and 22. The celebration 
will begin with a parish supper, at which 
all present and past members of the 
church are urged to be present, and an 
entertainment by the Women’s Alliance. 
Sunday morning, an historical sermon 
will be delivered by Dr. Henry G. Smith 
of Troy, N.Y. The acting pastor, Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake of Harvard University, and 
two former pastors, Dr. George Croswell 
Cressey and Rey. Frederic Houston Kent, 
are to have parts in this service. On 
Sunday evening, Professor Lake will ex- 
tend to the city churches a welcome; Rev. 
John Whittier Darr, of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Northampton, will offer 
prayer; and the address of the evening 
will be given by Dean Willard Learoyd 
Sperry of the Harvard Theological School 
on “The Religious Life of Massachusetts 
During the Last Hundred Years.” Prof. 


W. T. Moog of Smith College will pre- 
side at the organ and direct a chorus of | 


fifty college girls. 


Post-Office Mission Meeting 


“How I Became a Unitarian” will be 
related by Rev. Ben Franklin Allen, of 
the church in Needham, Mass., at the 
meeting of the Post-Office Mission Com- 
mittee of The Alliance, to be held at 25 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., February 20. 
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Forty-two Years’ Good Work 


Norfolk House Centre continues with Uni- 
tarians’ generous support 

In its annual report published this 
week, Norfolk House Centre, Boston, 
Mass., reviews its educational and civic 
work maintained for forty-two years 
through the leadership and generosity of 
Unitarians in Greater Boston. 

This institution, known for many years 
as the South End Industrial School, has 
now completed its eleventh year in the 
historic “Norfolk House.” With its 
broader program of a community centre, 
it has supplemented industrial courses 
with instruction in dramatics, music, art, 
and physical education. é 

The report indicates what a large place 
clubs, recreation, and neighborly inter- 
course have assumed in the Centre’s leader- 
ship of community life. Scout troops, 
literary and dramatic clubs, athletic 
leagues, dancing assemblies, civic and pa- 
triotic bodies, and choral societies have 
all clustered about the Centre, until the 
interests of the membership include very 
nearly all the cultural pursuits with 
which a normal working class community 
occupies its leisure time and by which it 
enriches its experience. The Centre now 
offers to the many what higher education, 
in more conventional forms, offers to’ the 
few. 

During the year, 1,551 persons were en- 
rolled in the sixty or more classes, and 
472 held membership in affiliated societies. 
Many more persons, not formerly enrolled, 
enjoyed the special advantages of the 
house or the literary facilities of the li- 
brary, maintained by the Fellowes Ath- 
enzeum., 

Among the outstanding features of the 
year’s work was the organization of the 
Norfolk Young Men’s Association, which 
is now equipping club rooms for those in 
Roxbury having no such advantages. 

Special attention has also been given 
to the extension of the Music Department, 
this effort having been assumed by a new 
committee consisting of Mrs. William 
Ellery, Mrs. Sewall Cabot, Miss Grace 
Collier, Mrs. J. Amory Jeffries, and Miss 
Alice Mills, all of whom are prominent in 
efforts of musical education in Boston. 

The summer work supported by the So- 
cial Service Council of Unitarian Women 
provided a daily playground for 175 chil- 
dren, outings for seventy-five, and a five 
months’ garden course for eighty-two. 

Departments in the winter curriculum 
were supported by the South Friendly So- 
ciety, Roxbury Alliance, Arlington Street 
Church, First and Second Churches in 
Boston, Chestnut Hill Alliance, First 
Parish Sewing Circle in Brookline, Rox- 
bury Female Benevolent Society, Milton 
Alliance, Jamaica Plain Alliance, Anne E. 
Smith Memorial Fund, Church of the Dis- 
ciples, King’s Chapel, and private contri- 
butions. 

About one thousand friends co-operated 
in the maintenance of the institution last 
year. The managers express the hope 
that others, through THe CHrisTIAN REG- 
IsTteR and the various church societies, 
will recognize the distinctive character 
of the Centre as a contribution to Bos- 
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ton’s civic life. Strategically located 
close to the complex problems of chang- 
ing population, the Centre is equipped to 
render on behalf of the churches that 
service which their location does not 
usually permit them to render directly. 


Personals 


Mrs. Katherine Carruth, widow of Prof. 
William Herbert Carruth, has been elected 
honorary president of the board of the 
Unitarian Church in Palo Alto, Calif. 


Frederick P. Fish, appointed chairman 
of a commission to study the problem 
of governmental relations in Metropolitan 
Boston, Mass., is a member of the Second 
Unitarian Church in Brookline, Mass., and 
of the national Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop of:the Church of 
the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., is the 
leader of a group that meets weekly in 
the Central Y. M. C. A. of that city to 
discuss “The Modern Man’s Faith.” 


Rev. Martin Fereshetian, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Salem, Ore., 
offered prayer at the opening of the 
Oregon State Legislature. 


Earle E. Martin, who was responsible 
for the title and the excellent format of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Unitarian, recently 
became editor of the Cleveland Press, 


The School Board of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has appointed Dr, Frank §8. C. Wicks and 
Hugh McKennan Landon of the First Uni- 
tarian Church members of the Citizen’s 
Library Committee. Dr. Wicks has been 
asked to serve another year as chairman 
of the Children’s Bureau of the Family 
Welfare Society. William’ A. Hacker of 
this church is a member of the Bureau. 


Rey. William 8. Nichols, minister of the 
Chureh of the Messiah in Montpelier, Vt., 
was chaplain in the Vermont House of 
Representatives for its opening week. 
Later he served in the Senate, and is 
again chaplain for this week in the House. 


The winner of the Hawthornden Prize 
in England, awarded for the best work of 
imagination in the year, was A. E. W. 
Mottram of Norwich, author of “The 
Spanish Farm,” who is a member and the 
secretary of the Octagon Chapel congrega- 
tion, Unitarian, in Norwich. 


Dr. B. F. Kingsley, eminent in San An- 
tonio, Tex., and throughout the State for 
half a century as a surgeon, who died 
February 1, was a member of the First 
Unitarian Society of San Antonio, and 
had served as chairman of its board of 
trustees, This Society hopes to erect a 
new church building to be known as the 
Kingsley Memorial. 


Dr. Rowena Morse Mann, Unitarian min- 
ister of Chicago, Ill., is one of the three 
women candidates in the city’s aldermanic 
election. 


LovIsvILLe, Ky.—A Board of Education, 
recently appointed by the board of trus- 
tees of the First Unitarian Church, deter- 
mines the ideals and methods of the 
church school and has general oversight 
of the entire program of religious educa- 
tion in the church. 
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For World-wide Missions 


Unitarian women are invited to attend 
a service of worship and intercession 
under the auspices of the Interdenomina- 
tional Committee for Home and Foreign 
Missions for Eastern Massachusetts, to 
be held in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston, Mass., February 27, 10.3 
A.M. to 12.30 p.m. This is the first Fri- 
day in Lent, the day set aside in the 
United States and Canada for prayer 
for world-wide missions. 


Alliance Offers Prizes 


The Women’s Alliance branch in Cohas- 
set, Mass., offers two prizes each year 
to high-school students who write the best 
essays on international affairs. Last year, 
the topic was the League of Nations; 
this year, it is “Japan, Her Character, 
Culture, Civilization.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


RAISE $1,000 quickly for Church or Club with 

our Cook Book or Almanac. Particulars, 2 

eee MBADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Quincy, 
ass. 


WANTED—bDy middle-aged couple, position as 
charge of a Home of some kind. Experienced, 
and references furnished, Address X. Y. Z., 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED, by educated Unitarian woman, em- 
ployment by the hour, reading to invalids and 
shut-ins; also mending and shopping, Boston 
or suburbs. Address, C-81, TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 


cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 
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TOURS 


REV. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN will con- 
duct party on European sight-seeing and pleas- 
ure tour, sailing on Rochambeau from New 
York, June 17. Will visit homes of the builders 
of Democracy and founders of liberal Religion 
in France, Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Holland, and HBngland. Write for 
printed itinerary and reading list to: 22 Wal- 
nut Avenue, Woodlawn, Wheeling, W.Va. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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The war to end 
WAR 


will not 
be fought with 
GUNS 


Roumania’s Conduct Toward 
Minorities Not Satisfactory 
(Continued from page 174) 


bodies in Great Britain and the United 
States have continued generously to, sup- 
port ever since the end of the War. It 
is not hard to imagine what would have 
happened to many of these schools and 
churches had they not been supported by 
their sister institutions. The Presbyterian 
Churches of the United States gave no 
less than $50,000 last year alone for the 
Reformed (Presbyterian) schools in Tran- 
sylvania. Unitarian Churches have for 
three years past given about $10,000 each 
year. The American Lutherans also have 
given to their sister churches most gener- 
ously. 

What effect the publishing of this re- 
port will have cannot be foretold in full. 
It will be widely distributed here and 
overseas, and will be sent to the libraries 
and to the League of Nations. That Rou- 
mania, like all modern states, must be 
sensitive to the publie opinion of the civi- 
lized world, is obvious. That this report 
will materially contribute to the forma- 
tion of such a public opinion is inevitable. 
The report is full of color and is interest- 
ing reading. 


Church Calls Mr. Reifsnider . 


Rev. Edson Reifsnider has been called 
to the ministry of the First Unitarian 
Church in Long Beach, Calif., and will 
begin work on March 1. 


Gift to Pension Fund 


One thousand dollars has been received 
for the Unitarian Service Pension Soci- 
ety permanent fund from Mrs. William 
Channing Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., in 
the name of and in accordance with direc- 
' tions left by her late husband, Dr. 

Gannett. ; 


Parish Briefs 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The First Unitarian 
Church has begun Sunday afternoon 
musical vesper services. They are con- 
ducted once a month. 


DAVENPORT, IA—A Modernist Bible 
class is conducted by the minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Rey. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, on Sunday evenings. 


NoRTHFIELD, Mass.—A projector, using 
films in place of plates or slides, has been 
added to the church equipment. The 
Sunday-school, although small, contrib- 
uted $25 to the church expenses. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association THE CHILDREN’S. MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


T: ' : 
a had Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Naw York, Cuicaaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO |. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY. 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KE.uey, Headmaster 
Anpover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room , Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


nstituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE -PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK — 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. f 
Dreectrors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary rE 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


- Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next quarter will begin March 2. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exrta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE | 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chica, 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Mead 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal ocholarabvie fea for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual bight Felony of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high stand: 

While students ak - 3B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


New York, N.Y.—A memorial service 
for the late Edmund Dene Morel, labor 
member of the House of Commons in Eng- 
land, was conducted in the Community 
Church on January 25. Mr.- Morel was 
a founder of the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion in 1904, and was recommended for 
the Nobel Peace Prize last year. 


Swanssoro, N.C.—Two carbon pictures 
presented to the church school by the 
Lend-a-Hand Club of the Unitarian 
Church at Middleboro, Mass., were re- 
cently dedicated and hung in the church. 
The pictures are “Jesus in the Temple” by 
Hoffman, and “Jesus and the Little Chil- 
dren” by Vogel. 
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Delaware Church Unveils 
Two Memorial Tablets 


Two beautiful memorial tablets were 
unveiled in the First Unitarian Church 
of Wilmington, Del., on Sunday, January 
25. One window, at the north end of the 
auditorium, is in memory of the founders 
of the church. The one at the south end 
is erected in memory of Alfred D. Warner, 
Sr., who for many years was an active 
member of the church. 

One hymn sung at the service was com- 
posed by Dr. William H. Furness of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the dedication of 
the church in 1868. A brief history of 
the church, written by William H. Hill, 
was read by Miss Helen Garrett. Then 
the Founders’ Window was unveiled by 
Mrs. John P. Wales, the only surviving 
member of the founders of the church. 
The unyeiling of the Alfred- D. Warner 
Window was made by Alfred D. Warner, 
3d. 

The Founders’ Window was presented 
by these descendants of the early mem- 
bers of the church: Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick E. Stone, Victor B. Thomas and 
Miss Edna VY. Thomas, the Misses Bent 
of Philadelphia, Miss Isabelle B. Wales, 
and Mrs. A. D. Warner. The Alfred D. 
Warner Window was presented by the 
son of the late Mr. Warner. : 

The first meeting looking to the forma- 
tion of a Unitarian society in Wilmington 
was held in February, 1866, at which 
seventeen persons were present, mostly 
Welshmen who had come there from New 


Dividing up the Last of Africa 
(Continued from page 172) 


pable men, with eolonial training, to ad- 
minister colonies. They are well-paid, 
well-educated men, who do not have to 


levy incomes by extortion from the natives. 


After the British, the German colonial 
administrators followed in generous treat- 
ment and careful choice from home. 
Omitting the Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
the Italians, and perhaps the Belgians, 
whose capacity as colonizers is subject 
to graye doubt, the French system in 
Africa is a moot subject. In the extreme 
northern part of their African holdings, 
the French have done well. But they 
have done well because conditions have 
enabled them to reproduce parts of France 
there. In the Céte d'Ivoire, for in- 
stance, the results achieved by them have 
offered a marked contrast to the Brit- 
ish successes in the Gold Coast. Where 
French administrators have been enabled 
to reproduce regions of France, they have 
done fairly, or even decidedly well. After 
the conference of Algeciras, the French 
cleaned up the region adjoining Casablanca 
and Fez with success, in sharp contrast 
with the Spanish failures in the con- 
tiguous territory. But even the best of 
European administrations are finding vast, 
mysterious Africa a problem of magnitude. 
The alternative of letting the African 
peoples fend for themselves, however, has 
not occurred to the European mind. On 
the whole, this European preoccupation is 


not working for the unhappiness of Afri- 


can peoples. 
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The Christian Register 
A Teacher Training Class 


A teacher training class for church 
school workers is held each Tuesday at 
5.15 p.m., at the Unitarian Metropolitan 
District headquarters, 299 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Among the first 
leaders who lectured and conducted con- 


ferences for this group were Miss Mary . 


Lawrance of Hollis, N.Y., and Rey. Eliza- 
beth Padgham of Rutherford, NJ. 


Community Nursery at Church 


Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., is 
sponsoring a new community nursery. The 
place is the kindergarten room of the 
church, and the time is Wednesday each 
week. For the mother, the aim is to 
give adequate care of the young child once 
a week to leave her some free time; for 
the child, to afford him the advantages of 
wisely directed living and wholesome in- 
tercourse with other children outside the 
usual home environment. The project will 
be tried for a period of three months. 


Unitarians Help Negro Schools 


At the meeting of the Unitarian Club 
in Boston, Mass., February 11, .Major 
Robert R. Moton, principal: of the Tuske- 
gee Normal Industrial Institute, spoke on 
“Racial Relations.” He gave eredit to 
Unitarian leaders for their aid to the 
Tuskegee and Hampton Schools, recalling 
that it was King’s Chapel in Boston that 
established the first hospital at Hampton. 
He described the successful work of the 
Interracial Commission in improving the 
relations between the white and Negro 
peoples in the South. Foreseeing the time 
when lynching would be exterminated, 
he said that women’s organizations from 
Virginia to Texas had voted resolutions de- 
claring that they demanded no more pro- 
tection than was accorded to Negro 
women. Preceding this address, Sec- 
retary William T. Reid, Jr., gave his 
report for 1924, and Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote outlined plans for the centenary 
observance. 
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$5,000 for the A. U. A. 


By the will of the late Susan H. Fuller 
of Lawrence, Mass., a trust fund is estab- 
lished from which the American Unita- 
rian Association will later receive $5,000. 


The Budget and Advertising 


The 1925 budget for the First Unita- 
rian Church in Los Angeles, Calif., in- 


cludes an item of $1,600 for advertising, 


and another for printing of $1,300. In the 
Alameda, Calif., budget, $800 is set aside 
for advertising and printing, $250 for the 
ehureh school, and $150 for moving pic- 
tures on Sunday evenings. 


Parish Briefs 


ToLeDO, OHIo.—The First Unitarian 
Church is another church to provide ear 
phones, ‘acousticons,” for the hard-of- 
hearing persons in the congregation. 


PirrTsBuRGH, Pa.—The fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the North Side 
Unitarian Church was observed by the 
branch Alliance with an entertainment, 
February 6. 


CHARLESTON, §8.C.—Another church to 
make use of the question box is the Uni- 
tarian Church of this city. Questions 
asked by members and friends are dealt 
with at the Sunday evening service. 


New York, N.Y.—For the purpose of 
increasing the interest and quality of con- 
gregational singing in All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh, choral practice for members of 
the congregation is being held each week 
at private homes. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0o.—Boy Scouts of Troop 
65 of the First Unitarian Church won 
first place at a recent district meet, scor- 
ing ninety-seven points, while their nearest 
competitor made thirty-séven points. This 
troop has now won first honors for seven 
successive years. 


THE RELIGIOUS MINORITIES IN TRANSYLVANIA 


Being the Report of the recent Anglo- American Commission to Roumania, 
compiled by Louis C. Cornish with the collaboration of the other members. 


Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews are being oppressed and robbed in Transyl- 
vania, the cradle of religious liberty in Europe. Roumania promised to protect all 


minority rights when she acquired this rich province by the Trianon Treaty. 


Learn 


how she is failing to fulfill her promises. All who believe in liberty should read this 


stirring report, submitted to the American Committee on the Rights of Religious 
Minorities by four unbiased and competent observers, who saw the conditions and 
listened to the pathetic pleadings of the suffering people. Read the evidence which 
this Commission submitted to the Roumanian Government and the Roumanian reply. 


Published at cost. 


$1.00 postpaid. 
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lie?” Willie: “No, ma. It’s just stand- 
ing still and wagging it’s tail.” F 


“Now, Tommy, give me one definition 
of prose.” - “People who get paid for play- 
ing golf,” was the answer. 


One mustn’t tell Willie, but most of 
the great men have forgotten all they ever 
knew about algebra—Roanoke World 
News. 


Professor: (to Freshman entering class 
late) : “When were you born?” Freshman : 
“On the second of April.” Professor: 
“Late again.”—DePauw Daily. 


“And where do you wish to sit, sir?” in- 
quired the little usher as she walked down 
the aisle. “Down, mostly,” replied the 
very tired old gentleman as he trudged 
after her.—WNotre Dame Juggler. 


The club professional had observed with 
disgust the proceedings of a golf “four- 
some” in which apparently the play had 
not been exactly up to championship form. 
“Tt wasn’t a case of replacing the turf,” 
he said, “but of returfing the place.” 


“And how do you like our town?’ said 
the continental landlord to his American 
visitor. “I, hate it,’ was the reply. “It’s 
as hot as the nether regions, and just as 
uncomfortable.’ “Ah!” said the landlord 
admiringly. “Is there anywhere you 
Americans have not been?’—Hdinburgh 
‘Scotsman. 


When a friend inquired of Sandy, who 
had recently married, how he and his wife 
were getting along, he said: “We mon 
get along fine week days, but when it 
eames Sabbath, we walk doon to the cor- 
ner together and she goes aff to yon 
Methodist body, while I gang to the house 
o’ God.’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Mary Anne gave notice she was going 
to be married. Her mistress, perturbed, 
said: “Of course, I don’t want to put any 
obstacle in the way of your getting mar- 
ried, but I wish it were possible for you 
to postpone it until I can get another 
maid.” “Well, mum,” Mary Anne replied, 
“T ’ardly think I know ‘im well enough to 
arsk ’im to put it off!” 


“T read an awful sad poem to-day,” 
said “Johnny’s Diary,” published in 
Youth’s Companion. “It said life’s a 
dreary journey and we're all a lot of no- 
account worms struggling together. And 
a lot more which meant—what’s the use 
anyhow? I couldn’t see any. Seemed to 
me a feller might just as well be dead, 
... Just then ma ealled: ‘Are you hun- 
gry, Johnny? Apple fritters!’ My land, 

how I changed! I didn’t care if I was 
' only a worm long’s I could have apple 
fritters !” 


Behold the commuter! He ariseth with 
the sun and annoyeth the entire house- 
hold while he maketh ready his departure. 
He crieth unto his good wife for his 
breakfast and departeth in great haste 
filled with nothing but the fear that he 
loseth the 8.08. He playeth at cards while 
he rideth cityward and he complaineth 
bitterly of the railroad management. He 
toileth all the day long and returneth 
far into the night, and reclineth shoeless 
before his hearth and curseth his mode 
of life. And yet he sayeth, “This is the 
life!’ For the truth is not in him.—Life. 
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Mamma: “Is the clock running, Wil- 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, Minister Hmeritus. Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Minister. Morning service 
at 11 4.M, Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


" CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jerséy and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. ~ 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- - 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649). 
Corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Chureh School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Young People’s discussion class at 
5 P.M. Emerson Guild at 6 P.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., ‘All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. li. AMS 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 


Mass. 
Bible 
Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Bibles 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES raise money quickly. 
For a church supper a woman peeled a bushel of onions, 
: potatoes, and turnips. 
“My knife and hands 
~ were clean as when I 
began.” Women will 
buy NEVA-STAIN 
Knives. Sample and’ 
plan free. 
STAINLESS PRODUCTS SALES CO., Inc. 
1029 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


PARISH PAPERS & 


4; Any church, school or class can 
i] publish a parish paper by using our 
¥i) co-operative plan. A parish paper 
i] fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
| Free Samples and Particulars. 

{\{/ Our plan provides a paper for your 


emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
| "The National Retiious Press | Robinson, organist and choirmagter. | Morn- 
Grand Rapids, Mi ing Prayer with sermon by Mr. Spe 
C.R. es as ruary 22, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 p.m. 
; ; Monday to Friday inclusive. 
Soe ST TS TTT Tie TTT Te TIT eT Ts FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 


ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister, Sunday- 
school at 10:15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4:30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ices. All are welcome. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


: | HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Cente~. Opposite 


King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay 5 glee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


-B. 
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Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
‘16 Beacon Street, Boston9 
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